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HA Sweet, tender hams, cured and 

cooked by a special process, pre- 
pared and ground and temptingly flavored 
with rare spices from the Indies . . . that’s 
Underwood Deviled Ham! 





CAN after can parades to the filler. Each 


gets the exact amount of Under- 
wood Deviled Ham, fresh from the grinder, 
sealed fresh for you. 








MAN! It's grand for parties, grand for 
* picnics, grand for school lunches. 
This spicy, satisfying Deviled Ham spread, 
made by the famous house of Underwood 
is thrifty too, as your neighbors will tell you. 
Get some from your grocer's today 





UNDER } WOOD 


DEVILED HAM 


In tins 
or 
table jars 





For variety try “Arron”, the new Under- 
* wood canapé spread. Tastes imported. Ask 
your grocer or send 15c for full size can. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Swappers’ Columns. 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50c. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


- 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 


pecially requested. 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
at my attractive estate on Fairlee Lake in 
Vermont in exchange for mutually satisfac- 
tory amount of painting, carpentry and gen- 
eral work in beautifying the place. Au401 

Wanted: Christmas cards published be- 
tween 1889 and 1914. Will swop Valentines 
or Christmas of earlier period 1870 to 1890. 
Au402 

Woman in her thirties wishes to exchange 
letters with those interested in outdoor life, 
ballroom dancing, and pursuers of hobbies. 
Au403 

I want Grandma’s old Button Box, as is. 
Who wants a new crocheted doilie in ex- 
change? Au404 

NICE BARN WANTED for storing some 
personal belongings, with room for work- 
bench and a corner to sleep in. Must be 
within commuting distance Boston, not on 
main road, and substantial enough to make 
warm in winter. Quiet young man will pay 
small rent or arrange interesting swop in- 
stead. Au405 

Beautiful country estate in the Monad- 
nock region, consisting of about 120 acres. 
Two houses, each with electric light, separate 
heating plants and water supply. Main house 
has 12 rooms, 4 bath rooms, panelled walls 
and 4 fireplaces, 3 Dutch doors leading to 
screened porches. 

The other house has 6 rooms, 2 bath rooms, 
modern barn with 4 standing stalls, 2 box 
stalls. Entire property in splendid condition. 
Will exchange above for business property 
or apartment in or near New York City. 
Au406 
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If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


Swop — Stromberg-Carlson bow-fronted 
walnut cabinet radio, model 240 K, excellent 
condition, cost $215; framed Chinese silks 
(bird embroidery) period Chien Lung; Ansley 
Dynatone armchair model radio-gramophone 
cost $77.50; mahogany finish dining table, 
four chairs, worth not more than $20; brass 
andirons and matching fire set, lion-shield 
pattern worth about $25. 

Want—Most things for ship: Pelorius, 
sextant, 7-8 power binoculars, old cabin lamp, 
aneroid barometer, ship’s clock, etc., also 12 
gauge shotgun, 32 cal. pistols, preferably 
Luger Mauser, sea fishing tackle, bull terrier 
pup. 

Cash adjustments up or down. 
All must work. Au407 


No relics. 








Notice to Swoppers! 


The closing date for new swops and 
removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
And be 


sure to send your key number. Every 


completed please notify us. 


time you do means one less gray hair 


for the Swop Editor! 




















Wanted—A comfortable home near a 
pretty Vermont village. Requirements: Old 
house, spaciousness, fireplaces, trees, lawn, 
some tillable land, good neighbors. Must be 
on main auto route. House should be sound, 
but not: fussy about things I can repair my- 
self. Will swop equity in large, eight room 
house with city water, gas, electricity, steam 
heat, oil burner, four acres of land within 
three miles of center of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Au408 : 

I have good postmarks cut with stamps, 
any number you wish. I want. U. 8S. stamps 
especially commemorating first-day covers 
and air mail covers or what have you. Au409 

Wanted: Antique glass hot tooth pick 
holder and glassware. What do you want? 
Au410 

Must find correspondent with writer's 
itch. Educated, sincere. Au411 

Have a Hendey 16” x 6’ engine lathe com- 
plete with jackshafts—and 1 H. P. electric 
motor—also Lockwood Chief outboard 12 
H. P. motor with starter—and 12V gen- 
erator. Would like larger outboard motor 
about 32 H. P. or inboard marine motor of 
about 85 H. P.—or complete runabout 
speedboat. Au412 

Wanted: A woman (with daughter or 
daughters of school age) to work in my flower 
garden and help build up a small fruit and 
berry business. Must have executive ability 
and a knowledge of country life. Near vil- 
lage school; on State Highway where High 
School bus goes by to nearby city. A _ per- 
manent home if mutually agreeable. Au413 


Will swop stamps, U. 8. preferred. Have 
you any first day covers to swop? Write 
me what you have. Au414 

Would some very lonely, cultured man or 
woman like to swop letters or cards with a 
60 year old widow? A former Massachusetts 
Yankee schoolmarm, with these hobbies: 
Music, books, movies, motor, out-of-doors, 
and home. I would appreciate “Letter- 
Swops” with persons of similar tastes. 
Au4l5 P 

Dinnerware, about 125 years old; Canova 
pattern, brown, by T. Mayer, Longport. 
Dinner and soup plates; sugar bowl; two 
covered vegetable dishes; soup tureen ; large 
platter. What do you offer for all or part? 
Au416 






































Will swop a country vacation for a good 
rug, electric toaster, power lawn mower, or 
dressmaker’s services. Garage space for car. 
Family of two can entertain three. Au417 
NEWSMAN EXPERIENCED in report- 
ing, rewriting, copy-desk, publicity, review 
ing, wants part time job beginning October, 
earlier if desired, in or near Boston. Refer- 
ences, willing to swop work for board, room 
for couple. Au418 











Some child will love this matched pair of 
altered buck goatlings, three months old 
snowwhite, hornless, gentle, affectionate. 
Trainable to harness. Want New England 
handicraft ; $20 cash; or what? Dairy goats 
all ages. Au419 - } 

Opportunity is knocking! Stamp collec- 
tors take notice! Join the stamp swoppers 
club. Have your pick of 10,000 stamps. En- 
close 3¢ stamp for particulars. Au421 














~ Wouldn’t you prefer a lovely home_ in 
Maine instead of one in New York? Un- 
fortunately my new job takes me to the “City 
of Sin,” so I have a house to swop. This 
place would make an ideal summer. or year- 
round home situation on beautiful Penobscot 
Bay. It has every modern convenience (elec- 
tricity and all the trimmings) and is in per- 
fect repair. I offer an excellent house, 4 
grand view, an acre of land, and a real home 
to someone: In exchange I want a small 
house within commuting distance of New 
York City. Who’s in the mood to swop? 
Jy401 a il : 

~ “Who has the four volumes of John c. 
Phillips “Natural History of the Ducks, and 
what will you swop them for? Jy 402_ 

~ Once I prayed not to be “two-faced”—now 
I am longing for “Three Faces”—(that, is, in 
glass). I have two lids, and I need the lower 
part to a sugar bowl or a small compote in 
“Three Face” pattern. Does your cupboard 
yield any such? I'll swop your heart's desire 
if you'll just give me a tip. Jy403 


(Continued on page 47) 
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YANKEE, INC. 
Dublin, New Hampshire 


August 1, 1940 


Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President of the United States 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 


We take this means of calling to your attention certain 
valuable services we might render in connection with your new pro- 
gram of trade with South America; namely, those having to do chiefly 
with barter -- or as we call it "swopping." 


For some decades now, ourselves and our ancestors before 
us, have been schooled in the advantages of trade. In the early 
days when currency was scarcer than it is now, you found us exchanging 
our yearly collection of rags--a ham or two--sometimes a corn husk 
mattress for the Yankee peddler's wares. To live, we had to trade -- 
and fairly, too. 


In the clipper ship era, we carried our merchandise all 
over the world--always returning with ship loads of America's needs. 


Today, as you will see in the columns opposite, our 
trading instinct is as alive as ever. 


Here's our proposition, Mr. President. Let us loose in 
South America--give us your sanction--tell us what America'd like to 
have--and what our country wants traded off. If it's a trade war 
Hitler wants, Mr. President, these Yanks are coming. 


Awaiting your early advices, 


Respectfully yours, 


Jo ose Youre Swopper 


P.S. No charge, of course. 
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Farixe:G: STEELE 


Furniture Reproductions 





Warehouses and Showrooms 


Reading Massachusetts 








Northern Vermont 


80 acre farm, 30 acre field suitable for air 
field, New England farm house, modernized, ex- 
cellent dairy barns and equipment, complete 
farming equipment, woven wire fencing. Excellent 
timber—elevation 1365 ft. A real Vermont farm, 
ideal as a summer house or year ‘round, in good 
hunting and fishing country. 


Priced at only $4500.00 and is a real bargain. 
Inspection by appointment only. Other desirable 
listings. 


EDGAR L. GILLETT 


89 Broad St. 
Boston, Mass. 
LIB erty 4846 


East Jaffrey, N. H. 
Jaffrey 59-3 





sos; DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INTENSIVE ONE-YEAR COURSES 
@DOMESTIC SCIENCE: Graduates qualify for posi- 
tions as dietitians, tea room managers, and food 
demonstrators. CLOTHING: Practical training in cos- 
tume design, professional dressmaking, pattern draft- 
ing, tailoring, textiles and millinery. EFFECTIVE 
PLACEMENT SERVICE: Mrs. Frederick S. Belyea, 
Principal Y.W.C.A., 45 Berkeley St., Boston. 








Just to Make Sure 


the funeral service was in full swing, old 
Farmer Brown listened while the clergyman 
poured forth eulogies of the deceased. He 
proclaimed his virtues to the sky and con- 
tinued to proclaim. At last Farmer Brown 
arose, tiptoed over to the coffin, looked in, 
and tiptoed softly back again. 

His neighbor whispered, “What in the 
world did you do that for?” 

The old man shook his head and replied, 
“Dad gummit, I begun to think I’d come to 
the wrong funeral.” 


Turned Down Cold, 


says Harry N. Atwood nowadays, when he 
refers to his early efforts with his plastic 
patents here in New England. “Even in 
New Hampshire I have been turned down 
cold by business men, manufacturers and in- 
cluding Governor Murphy; but the Dupont 
Company, holding a patent license for my 
plastics, is using them widely.” 

Well, Harry, console yourself and thank 
God because for every sound inventor like 
you that’s received the icy stare, there are 
a thousand screwballs that should have re- 
ceived it and didn’t. What’s more there are 
probably plenty of other inventors who've 
had your hard luck right here in New Eng- 
land, too . . . and still await that angel from 
Delaware or its equivalent. 

What’s more, we'll give you a list of 
neighbors right around you that'll fill this 
page whose efforts and studies have made 
them authorities in their fields—valuable 
citizens all. Not one of ’em has a dime. 


Accomplishment, like virtue, is its own 
reward. 

Good Braided Rugs 

may be had, we understand, from Mrs. 
Atta Leonard, Edgerstowne Kennels, Wood- 
stock, Vt. Reasonable prices. YANKEE 
can give you the inside on innumerable 


services like this—if you want ’em. 















Everyone likes 
the famous 40- 
Fathom brand of 
Codfish Cakes. 
Try them today 
and see what 
you've missed. 
Ask your grocer. 











Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 

scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 

New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 

Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 

92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 
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IN THE - d skyscraping mous 


Cott er golf horseback riding, 
tains — tennis S°inn's private Ca ol 
i y 4 acing on the luxu 4 
- “You'll enjoy summer me : 
Hampshire's most delighttu 


STERN SLOPE INN 
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YES me 


RUNS ALL SUMMER 


. Ride to the top of Mt. Cranm 
in the unique Skimobile while the 
majestic grandeur of the hite 
Mountains unfolds before you. En- 
joy lunch in the rustic lodge at the 
top, or picnic in the shade of moun- 
med ny There’s something diff- 
and new ev i i 
the Skimobile. ne 


Cranmore Mountain 


SKIMOBILE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 





















CRAWFORD NOTCH | 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
REGISTER at the INN UNIQUE — all thet the name 


implies. Relax in one of our lerge comfortable rooms 
— eat when you're hungry — our meals are excel- 
lent and our service thoughtful — Sun or swim — 
Laze or hike — Golf or motor; with the comfortable 
knowledge that your home of the moment is just 
that, minus all responsibility of living. And the Bill? 
It's within reach of most established people — you 
will pay it with « feeling of satisfaction. European 
and American plan rates. Would you prefer a cot- 
tage to one of our rooms — we have a few, all with 
baths, fireplece and good beds. Private swimming 
pool. Little theatre. Large library. FOLDER. 


\ y, 











“IT DOES HAPPEN HERE” 


is a free booklet C which relates the 


INSIDE STORY 


about the Shelburne, N. H. 
PHILBROOK FARM INN 


Where the latch string has been out and the 
welcome mat brushed continuously 365 days 
a year since 1861 or four g i 


Irresistible Food ...Congenial, Interesting 

stian Guests ... All Sports . . . Exertions 
and Relaxations ... Lavish White Mountain 
and Androscoggin Valley SCENERY... 
BOOKLET C is 


STARTLINGLY DIFFERENT 

















OLD HUNDRED 


Southbury, Connecticut 


A dining place of unusual merit, open daily 
from 12 noon until 8 p. m. On Routes 67, 
6-202. Tuesday, Thursday ond Saturday 
specials. Old Hundred Recipe Book on Sale 
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““WILLAGE POSTOFFICE 


Quite Apart From 


YANKEE, INnc., publisher of this magazine 
and THe Otp Farmer’s ALMANACK, are 
various and sundry organizations of more 
or less recent origin. In fact, they are no 
part of this corporation whatsoever. So 
for the record, it may be well to list a 
few of these. Comment, however, seems 
uncalled for. 

Yankee American Action, allegedly headed 
by Edward Holton James of Concord, 
according to the press, an anti- 
Catholic, anti-Irish, pro-Hitler organization 
with branches in Cambridge and Waban, 
Mass. Distinguishing uniform, it is said, is 
a scarlet blouse. 


Mass., is, 


The Yanks Are Not Coming Committees 
originated, as far as we can learn, with 
District Council No. 2, Maritime Federa- 
tion of the Pacific, Room 524, 24 Califor- 
From thence 
they have spread far and wide sponsored 


nia Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


chiefly, it would seem, by student groups. 
Boston office apparently is located on Bed- 
ford Street. One of the bold type para- 
graphs in the 7th edition of a 3c booklet 
bearing this organization’s name reads as 
“The American financiers and in- 
dustrialists whose affairs are inextricably 


follows : 


bound up with foreign interests—who have 
loaned money and who are loaning money— 
who have extended credit and are extending 
credit—they are our war danger.” Another— 
“If we've got the billions to go to war and all 
the would consume in 
destruction, then we have the resources to 
extend the New Deal... .” 


vast resources it 


The Connecticut Yankees were formed in 
Southbury, Conn., a few seasons ago to 
oppose a contemplated Bund camp. They 





COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


the 
Bridgeport’s 


now call themselves 
Yankees with 


Green, Jr., as commander. 


New England 

Howard P. 
Each New Eng- 
land state is represented on the executive 
committee. Bailey 
Post, this organization's 
“United We Arise to 
Defend Our Church—Homes—and Country 
Against All Which 
Imperil Our Existence as a Constitutional 
Democracy.” 


According to Barnum 
in the Bridgeport 
creed boils down to: 


Subversive Activities 


Maine Yankee Religious Rioteers, which 
is what we call recent persecutors of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses in York County, Maine... 
in Ku-Klux Klan On at 
two occasions there has been gun play on 


tradition. least 
the part of these night riding self-appointed 
endeavor that would 
force the sect to salute our flag which for 


patriots . . . in an 


some religious reason they refuse to do. 
Break Up the Yankees, Inc., 


and vociferous organization devoted for sev- 


is the large 


eral years to the cause of breaking up the 
New York Yankees, monopolists of league 
baseball pennants and world’s championships. 
According to Edwin H. Blanchard of the 
New York Sun, with the collapse of said 
ball team this Spring, said organization was 
prepared to disband, but sharp revival of 
form has caused a 
organization. 


similar rebirth of this 


Squantum Yankee Boosters Club was or- 
ganized May 3rd last at East Ledge, Mass., 
with George O. Dixon as president of the 
Board of Directors. 
ently loyal 


Members are appar- 
the Squantum 
Yankees and from here we couldn't really 


boosters of 


tell you whether the latter are a ball team, 
a bowling league, bridge whist fans, or just 


folks. 





PLEASANT MT. 
INN and CAMPS 


ON BEAUTIFUL MOOSE POND 





*An ideal resort for this Summer's 


vacation ... 
* Excellent Salmon fishing!! Boats and Guides 
available — open year-round. 
*Well-rounded summer activities com- 
fortable rooms — easily accessible by car. 
Write for folder and rates: 
Captola and Ray Riley Bridgton, Me. 








™ CHUTE 


Homestead and Camps 
4 NAPLES, MAINE 





Fishing, boating, bathing, tennis, riding, dancing, 
t golfing, etc. ™ 


Write for booklet and retes 


JAMES C. CHUTE, NAPLES, MAINE 








SADDLEBACK LAKE 
CAMPS 
At the foot of Maine's second highest moun- 


tein, 2000 feet above Sea Level—in the 
Rangeley Region. 


An ideal spot in the Maine woods to spend 
@ carefree vacation. 14 log cabins with open 
fires Modern conveniences Main Lodge 
with central dining room Home-cooked 
food. All sports. Saddle horses at Camp 
and wooded trails Hay fever unknown 
Restricted. $30 a week and up 


Booklet on request 


MONETT ROBBINS, Prop Rangeley, Maine 








MAYNARD'S-IN-MAINE 


22nd Season — Open May 1 to Nov. 15. Center cf 
the Moosehead Lake Region. For the fisherman, 
hunter, vacationist, or t tired businessman or 
woman. Drive to the best fishing grounds in the state. 
Fish in rivers or lakes. Rates as low as $4 per day. 
Booklet on request 
WALTER H. MAYNARD, Prop. 
Rockwood, Maine 














Summer Off the Maine Coast 


for Vankees who like sun and sea and salt air. 
Cruises weekly from July Ist to September 14th. 
One week $35 Two weeks $60 


Dowap P. Hurp, P.O. Box 1782, Boston, Mass. 














CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
for a night? 


LINGER AWHILE AT... 


The Greenwich Inn 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


On Scenic U. S. Route No. 1. Convenient 
stopping place for World’s Fair visitors. 


Historically located. Near theatre and good 
shopping center. 


$1.50 up — Single $2.50 up — Double 
Real Yankee Food Served in our Coffee Shop 


Kewnnets G. Aven, Proprietor 











Green Inn 


Narragansett Pier 
RHODE ISLAND 


On the Ocean Front 
American Plan from $6 Day, Cocktail Bar 
Selected clientele. Ideal for families 
New York Office, Phone MUrray Hill 2-8322 


JAMES C. MULDOWNEY 
Owner -Manager 
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HOTEL BREAKERS 


Narragansett Pier 
RHODE ISLAND 


Directly on ocean front, Hotel Breakers is 
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Yankez Council No. 46 has headquarters 
in Franklin Square, Long Island. Last meet- 
ing was held on April 29 last—as a bean 
supper—an annual affair for a number of 
years, each year growing in popularity. 
Apparently there are a number of such 
Councils scattered across the country .. . 
with bean suppers not the least of their 
interests. ; 

In brief, YANKEE, INc., is not connected 
with any organization, group, association, 
party, religion, or society in any unofficial 
or official capacity. It reserves the right as 
John Decoven Berry, one of our subscribers 
expresses it . . . “to aim to live so I can 
look any man in the eye and tell him to go 
straight to hell.” 


While the Doughnut Controversy 
rages, Mark Whalan grins. If Shadrack 
Gowallapus Hooper didn’t invent the hole in 
that delicacy (YANKEE, June 1940) who in 
tunket did? Miss Betty Foxwell of Cam- 
den, Maine, gives us her answer hot out 
of the pot: None other than Captain Hanson 
Crockett Gregory of Clam Grove. 

The good captain, it appears, lived some 
hundred or so years ago and theories differ 
as to just how his great invention saw the 
light of day. Recently wide circulation has 
been given in the newspapers to the story 
that he figured the hole out about 1850 “as 
a means of saving Maine sailors from ex- 
tinction, having lost six men overboard after 
they had eaten soggy doughnuts of the hap- 
less variety, as the result of which they 
sank like plummets before the rescue could 
be made.” In support of this theory sev- 
eral rock-like objects have been dredged 
from Camden harbor, undoubtedly (accord- 
ing to Miss Foxwell) petrified doughnuts 
of before the hole-in-the-center era. 

Old sea captains of Penobscot Bay, how- 
ever, prefer the following hitherto unpub- 
lished yarn: 


On one of the captain’s voyages a hurri- 
cane was encountered. Several of the crew 
being hurt and Gregory being a humane 
man, he took his tick at the wheel. Know- 
ing his liking for doughnuts, the cook man- 
aged to bring him up one, but before the 





staunch skipper could get his teeth into 
it, a huge wave necessitated the use of both 
hands on the wheel. He took care of the 
doughnut instinctively, by jamming it hard 
over the end of a spoke. When the wheel 
returned to its original position, there was 
the doughnut waiting to be eaten. He was 
so taken with the idea that henceforth his 
cook had orders to make all doughnuts with 
holes that they might fit over the spokes 
of the wheel when emergency arose. 

Diligent search of old shipyards has re- 
vealed the original wheel of Gregory’s ship, 
the “Donati.” The fact that the top spike 
is plainly and indelibly discolored by grease 
can have but one interpretation, says Miss 
Foxwell. 

Shadrach Gowallapus she dismisses as 
the most transparent fiction—and we are 
sorry for that. Charitably, she might have 
considered the old fellow a “mere coinci- 
dence” at least. Sort of tough on Mark. 
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iss summer, may we suggest that you become familiar with 
some of the quaint and charming towns throughout our six 

as 

aa New England states. 

ave We know that you will want to see Boston, too, and 

1C1- . 
we at the Hotel Puritan extend a most cordial invitation 
for you to enjoy a visit with us. 

By 


Here you will find attractive rooms and suites at moderate 
prices, and a well-varied menu of truly New England foods 
deliciously served. Adjacent to the hotel, private parking 
facilities are available to all our motoring guests without cost. 
F Plan when you come to New England to make the Hotel 
Puritan your headquarters, and you, like hundreds of others, 
will discover that the Hotel Puritan is “your home in 
Boston.” 














| HOTEL PURITAN 


; 390 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Hatch WituiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 
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A MAINE FARM TEAM AT THE COUNTY FAIR 


Horses owned by E. D. Chase and Son of Crystal 
Springs Farm, Unity, photographed on the grounds 
at Unity Fair by Laurence H. Barney. 
















































= Cory was thirty before 
time ended his prairie years and 
brought him face to face with the 
ocean. Walking evenings now over 
the quick new sand he forgot the dust 
of country roads and looked over the 
shoulders of the waves into the sunset 
horizons. And he heard the water 
calling to him—the water, green-sluiced 
and mysterious—the Atlantic, moon- 
reaching and primordial. 

Freda came walking, too, some- 
times, but more often she was content 
to remain within the cottage high on 
the bluff. 

“T like to watch the water from up 
here,” she said, when he tried to sug- 
gest swimming. “But you go, darling. 
Do you good.” 

And so he began. The waves still 
called to him, but their newness, the 
pull of secret currents, made him 
nervous in the midst of delight. Re- 
membering that world of his first thirty 
years, he knew it had been one of fear 
—the child-fear of night shapes and 
sounds and later the man-fear of the 
unknown, the unexperienced 
He had survived because 
of a chameleon-like response to en- 
vironment. But the old dread emotion 
remained, camouflaged, yet beating 
like a separate heart with alternate 
valves of qualm and indecision. 

Only he could never tell this to 
Freda. Sometimes, on hotter week- 
ends, she came to read on the sand 
beneath the striped umbrella. But she 
was near-sighted and never saw him 
these early learning days when he was 
almost overwhelmed by the waves. 

Before her innocent eyes he could 
strut boldly. And this particular day 
when he returned wet and panting he 
could say, “Those big ones are mighty 
rough. I had to swim hard to get out 
to deep water.” 9 

She smiled and nodded. “Yes—they 
do look that way.” Then pride in her 
face. “You've learned to swim awfully 
fast, haven’t you ?” 


veiled 
adventure. 


The 
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RED BUOY 


Always a 


by Bill Gerry 
“Yankee” 
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She could not know that a few 
minutes before only his own pride had 
driven him running into the first on- 
coming wave. However, when she was 
present, he felt and 
churned furiously through the 
breakers, not remembering that she 
could not distinguish him from the 
host of others. When he had swum 
smoothly a moment, he stopped to float 
with renewed confidence. But more 
often he either held his breath or else 
had to will himself to blow out prop- 
erly through his nose under water. 
Even then he would gasp in bitter 
water and, in sudden panic, thrust 


self-conscious 


frantically downward for the safe 
bottom sand. But Freda knew nothing 
of this. 


Later, however, when he began to 
rise early to swim before breakfast, 
she was uneasy despite his bravado. 

“But John, when you’re down so 
long sometimes, I can’t help but worry. 
No one else is around so early.” 

“What difference does that make?” 
He was almost impatient. 
out for myself all right.” 

Freda was silent, and the daily ritual 
continued. Then one morning, when 
he came jogging back down the sand 
after his dip, he found her there wide- 
eyed by the path which led from the 
cottage to the beach. She was in her 
red bathrobe, mute and troubled. 

This time he strode up to her 
angrily. “What’s the trouble—think 
I’d got drowned or something ?” 

“Well . . . oh, you were gone so 
long, John...1...” Her hands and 
mouth moved helplessly. 


“T can look 


But he did not notice. Going back, 
he did not hold her arm but let her take 
little scurrying steps just ahead of him 
up the path. “You know,” he said 
sharply, “if I were going to drown 
myself, I’d do a good job of it for you.” 

When she didn’t answer, he was 
suddenly ashamed and, back in the cot- 
tage dressing, tried to put her at ease. 
“Don’t you ever worry about me now, 
hon. I’m used to this beach. And 
anyway I only swim out to that red 
buoy and back.” 

After that, Freda never came to the 
mofriing beach again, even when he 
knew’ he had stayed long enough to 
distress her. But once he thought he 
glimpsed her darting back inside the 
cottage as he returned. 

Meanwhile, the weeks ran swiftly 
together. Soon it was August and 
he could really swim well enough. 

Walking slowly down the path this 
morning, he could hear the breakers 
just as all night, lying warm beside 
Freda in bed, he had heard them swept 
growling and shoreward by storm. 
But now, in the gray light, he could 
see their fury lessening by the minute. 
Only white-caps remained, 
tatter of them jostling and lost and 


a thin 


constantly re-born under the sagging 
skies. 

The wind swung in little puffs past 
his ears, and he could hear the thin 
The beach itself 
Most of 
the cottages were closed. A scallop of 


screams of the gulls. 
was scrawny and deserted. 


dark seaweed up the sand made a 
graph recording the tides. 





For a long moment John Cory stood 
there in slow contemplation. Yet he 
felt invigorated, thinking: I’m glad we 
stayed on here. 

As he stepped forward then, a wave 
which had already burst once, heavily, 
broke again, spraying his thighs with 
cold spittle. Though he shuddered, 
his flesh tingling, he laughed. Yet 
once more, as on the days when he just 
was learning to swim, he felt afraid. 

Only now a new pride-lust shamed 
his nervousness. He thought of the 
red buoy, and knew he could swim to 
it today as he had yesterday and the 
day before—and, after resting, back 
again. 

He did not bother to look for the 
buoy now—not in this maze of wind- 
chopped swell—but he could picture 
it comfortably. It was small, a gay 
vermilion topped by a tiny gray cleat. 
In his mind it was a symbol, the com- 
pact, scarlet sum-total of his mastery 
in a new life, just as the water totalled 
all his old fears, carried forward on 
the ledger of time. He was thinking 
of the water now, and that was im- 
portant, because the water came un- 
remembering, challenging him each 
morning. It changed guilefully, he 
knew, lying sleek and unruffled one 
time, and the next weaving with subtle 
cross-currents. But again he laughed. 

Suddenly he thought of Freda, still 
asleep. Maybe she would be worried 
today when she awoke, heard the surf, 
and saw the clouds outside her cur- 
tains. Maybe she'll come down today, 
he thought. Looking up the beach at 
the five lonely gulls huddled just above 
the tide, he knew he would be secretly 
glad if she did. 

The next moment he began to move 
into the water, shivering. When he 
dove at last beneath a huge comber, 
he let himself hang unmoving a second 
to speed up his blood. He could not 
have seen the red buoy now if he had 
tried. But that did not matter. 

During the past minutes the horizon 
had folded in swiftly, dropping fog. 
But this, too, could not matter. And 
as the first wisps came whirling silently 
like white-caps taken to air, he plunged 
again determinedly and began his 
swim. 

He was breathing naturally in the 
discipline of his training. One-two- 
three, one-two-three—his mind echoed 
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Are You A 
COUNTRY 
GROCER? 





By Jason Almus Russell 


1. What were grocery hours two 
generations ago? 

2. How did the country grocer make 
a double profit on many of his sales ? 

3. Give one or more uses for each of 
these seeds: cardamon, coriander, 
anise, dill, caraway. 

4. Explain the grocer’s admonition 
to his new clerk—“Always give good 
measure, but don’t kick the salt.” 

5. What free lunch did regular 
grocery-store patrons enjoy? 

6. How did the grocer reckon dry 
measure ? 

7. Where were informal caucuses 
held before Town Meeting Day? 

8. Name several herbs stocked in 
the store. 

9. What free handout did small 
children learn to expect ? 

10. Identify—elixir, “green” ham, 
dulse, “Java and Mocha.” 

11. What kept the drum-stove from 
setting the wooden floor on fire? 

12. Where did the grocer keep his 
money ? 

13. Explain the statement (applica- 
ble to a grasping customer )—“Give 
him an inch and he'll take an ell.” 

(See Page 43 for Answers) 


his feet. The buoy will seem farther 
today, he thought; I’ll have to swim 
longer. 

About him, the fog was settling 
closer, but his arms continued their 
confident stroke. Beyond the breakers, 
the wind seemed to have stilled. No 
white-caps, and the water was rolling 
gently. He swam steadily a few min- 
utes more, then stopped. It must be 
here, he told himself—within a half 
dozen strokes. 

Treading water, he peered about. 
No sign of the red buoy. He was 
alone beneath the soft hush of fog. 

As his mind began to leak with 
first fear, he argued defiantly: If I 
swim slowly in a circle, I'll find it. 
It’s close by. And once more he began 
peering around carefully after every 
several strokes. 

Abruptly, however, he was aware of 
silence. The folds of fog, first gossa- 
mer but now heavy rolling wool, shut 
in about him soft and sound-proof. 
He could not hear the surf on the 
beach. Only the delicate slap-slap of 
water at his head. 

And gradually the old full dread 
came, the dread of mysterious depths 
under and around him. He stopped 
swimming and rolled over to float, 
trying to think calmly. But the fact 
was too simple: he was lost. 

(Continued on page 36) 











“Being on the Atlantic Coast this way, it seemed 
like the thing to do.” 
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IECE BY PIECE, very care- 
fully,she lifted it down from the shell 
cupboard. It was almost a hundred 
years old—her sea-captain great-grand- 
father had brought it from China as a 
wedding present for his bride—but it 
had been kept so carefully by succeed- 
ing generations that hardly a plate was 
Raptly, reverently, 
Jane cradled one heavy platter in her 
hands. It 


nicked. almost 


was green, pale lum- 


the ocean 
when you swam underwater on a sunny 


inous green, the color of 
day ; and over it was scattered a deli- 
cate multicolored design; exotic fruits 
and flowers, gorgeous birds and butter- 
flies. And on the bottom of each piece 
was the Chinese symbol that had given 
it its name. Ecstasy the symbol meant, 
and ecstasy was what the whole design 
conveyed. 

Jane was so lost. in contemplation 
of it that she didn’t hear George drive 
up the lane. Noiseless in his sneakers, 
he came in the door, crept up behind 
her and hugged her hard. 

“My land!” 


hastily. 


She set the dish down 
“George Gifford! 
like that! 
dropped that dish and broken it.” 


Sneaking 
in on me I might have 
her 
words, she.leaned her head back shyly 


But as if in contradiction of 


on his shoulder. She was blushing, not 
because he kissed her but because he’d 
caught her getting the ecstasy china 
out. No one ever had used it except 
for special family celebrations; she 
knew what he was thinking as he re- 
leased her and stood smiling ruefully 
down. And then he put it into words: 
“I'd thought you’d be using this next 
when we got married.” 

This time it was she who put her 
arms round him. she said, 
I sort of had to use it for 


“George,” 
“I'm sorry. 
Jim’s children, getting safely out of 
Europe and coming home here for the 
first time. You know, it would have 
been half Jim’s if he had lived, so the 
. one 
trailed off indecisively, and buried her 
face against his neck. “But I promise,” 


children really have a right 


the words came muffled, “not to ever, 
ever use it again till we get married. 
It can’t be much longer. Just till 
Elinor gets settled somewhere with 
the kids.” 


THIS STORY 
EVEN THE KITCHEN STOVE. 


“All right,” he said and kissed her. 
“That’s a promise and you can count 
You’re turn- 
ing into a self-sacrificing spinster ; it’s 


on me to hold you to it. 


time you started living for yourself.” 
Gently he took her arms from round 
his neck. “Now go put best 
bonnet on ; it’s almost time to meet the 


train.” 


your 


The train was just roaring down upon 
the little country station when George 
and Jane drove up. And suddenly, 


seeing the passengers’ bland faces 
sliding by, Jane had a feeling of appre- 
she said almost 


hension. “George,” 


desperately, “you'll sort of help me 
I’m not used 
Not 
strangers,’ she amended hastily, “but 
At least, | 
think she is, living abroad even when 
Jim had died.” 


with them won't you? 


to strangers in the house. 


Elinor’s so sophisticated. 


George was intent on watching the 
passengers step down. “Sure,” he said, 
“now don’t get panicky.” Then sud- 
denly, “Hey, look, that must be them.” 

Ceremoniously, the porter handed 
out a lady dressed in modish black. In 
a daze, Jane heard George’s chuckle. 
“Gosh,” he said, “she doesn’t look like 
a war refugee!” But Jane could only 
stand and stare at the exquisite black 
dress, the rope of pearls, the jaunty 
cap—could it be a widow’s cap ?—with 
long black fringes sweeping down be- 


hind. And then she forgot all of it, 
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INCLUDES EVERYTHING— 
“IT’S A CORKER” 


and all her shyness. Because now, 


stepping down behind their mother, 
Jane 


It was 


came a tiny little girl and a boy. 
felt tears stinging in her eyes. 

like seeing herself and her brother Jim 
Un- 


consciously, she'd started forward to 


as they’d been thirty years ago. 


meet them, and now Elinor turned and 
held out her arms. 

“Janie,” her voice was clear and very 
sweet, “my little sister Janie. I used 
to hear so much about you from Jim.” 

Jane was enveloped in Elinor’s em- 
felt 
she was thinking, 
Awk- 


wardly she kissed Elinor’s proffered 


brace, but now she only frozen 


and shy. “Janie,” 


“nobody’s ever called me that.” 


cheek, then stepped back trying to 
think of some suitable reply. But 
Elinor had already turned toward 


George. “This is” 


couldn't 


somehow Jane 
“Mr. Gif- 
ford,” she finished stiffly, and stood 


say ‘my fiance’ 
blushing as he and Elinor shook hands. 

But now the children were being 
introduced and Jane forgot herself in 
Little Ellie lifted her chubby 
face to be kissed, but Jimmy shook 
like 


family,” Jane thought happily. 


them. 


hands shyly. “He's just our 
Then, 
as if in atonement, she turned hastily 
to Elinor. 

“I’m so happy to be home safe in 
America,” Elinor 


was exclaiming. 


“After all I’ve been through. I could 


kneel right down and kiss the earth!” 
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ECSTASY SET 


by 
SARAH GRINNELL 








Jane gave her a little pat on the 
shoulder. “I’m so glad to have you 
all,” she said, and she really meant it. 

When at last they turned into the 
farmhouse lane, Elinor let out a little 
scream of joy. “Is this the house?” 
she cried. “How too, too lovely! I 
feel as if I was really coming home.” 

Jane felt a warm glow of pride, see- 
ing the old place freshly through 
Elinor’s and the children’s eyes; the 
little house wreathed in wisteria-vines, 
the garden and the peaceful sunset- 
gilded meadow sloping to the river. 
As she ushered them inside, she was 
glad she’d worked so hard to make 
things spick and span. Proudly, with 
an almost reverent sense of duty to her 
family, she led the way from room to 
room, pointing out the heirlooms that 
the children had inherited. 

But Elinor didn’t seem to care. She 
sank down on the living-room sofa and 
lit a cigarette: “Janie dear, won't 
the antiques keep until tomorrow? 
I’m simply dead. I want to take a 
bath and a nap till dinner-time.” 

For a second there was silence. Then 
Jane moved briskly to the door. “Just 
wait till I build up the fire in the 
“T’ll have the 
water in the boiler piping hot inside 
of half an hour.” 


kitchen stove,” she said. 


George helped her with the fire, 
then hung around when she began to 
cook. But Jane was worried and pre- 
occupied. She’d planned a simple sup- 
per for the children’s sake, but now 
she added fresh pea soup and apple 
pie to make it seem like dinner. And 
now the children, free of their first 
shyness, kept getting in the way. They 
asked a hundred questions, they wanted 
to taste everything Jane was making; 
and yet they were so cunning, she 
didn’t have the heart to send them out. 

“My land,” she said laughing, “I’d 
think you two had never seen anybody 
cook before.” 

“We never did,” piped little Ellie 
promptly, teetering on a chair-rung to 
peer inside Jane’s mixing bowl. 

Jane turned to Jimmy with shocked 
amazement in her eyes: “That can’t be 
true; she’s just too little to remember.” 

But Jimmy looked down hashfully. 
“Nope,” he said, “Mummy wouldn't let 
us go in the kitchen; she said we'd up- 
set the maid. . . . Except,” he bright- 
ened suddenly, “when the maid went 
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out and Mummy cooked us something 
special from a can.” 

“Aunt Jane,” in her excitement, 
Ellie almost fell from the chair-rung, 
then recovered her balance miracu- 
lously by grabbing the edge of the mix- 
ing bowl. “Listen, Aunt Jane, can we 
have giant canned peaches? They’re 
my favorite dessert except ice cream.” 

“No, dear,” there was just the faint- 
est trace of irony in Jane’s voice. “We 
don’t have many canned things out 
here in the country.” 

“Look, kids,” George spoke up sud- 


denly. “Do you want to see how a 
ship’s propeller works? Now take 
this egg-beater; it’s practically the 


same. And somehow he kept 
both children entertained till Jane sent 
them: upstairs to wash for supper. 

Then she turned to George with her 
forehead puckered anxiously : “George, 
what do you think? Do like 
Elinor ?” 


you 


“Why yes,” he said, “I think she’s 
fine. You mustn’t get down on her 
just because she doesn’t like antiques 


“Just skip the birds and bees 


and get down to facts.” 


After all, she’s been 
through an awful lot; she’s sort of 





and cooking. 


pathetic and appealing.” 

“Well, yes,” said Jane reflectively. 
“She did have to cross the Atlantic 
while war was actually going on.” 

, I didn’t mean that so much,” 
George put in quickly. “I was think- 
ing of her losing Jim two years ago. 
It’s hard for a girl as feminine as that 


to be without a husband. You don’t 


realize. ...” 

Suddenly Jane turned and flung back 
the oven door. “Gosh,” she said, “I 
damn near burned the biscuits. George, 
will you light the lamp in the dining- 


room while I dish up? And call the 


kids if you don’t mind; ask them to 
tell their mother—dinner’s ready.” 

When George was gone, she softly 
closed the oven door on the only half- 
browned biscuits. Then she pressed 
her burning forehead against the win- 
dow pane and stared out into the dark. 
What made her ache so terribly inside, 
she wondered. Was it jealousy be- 
cause George liked Elinor? Or was it 
hurt because he’d unconsciously im- 
plied that she, Jane, wasn’t “feminine” 
enough to want a husband. “A self- 
sacrificing spinster” he’d called her 
that afternoon. Well, if helping take 
care of your dead brother’s children. .. . 

“Janie dear, do let me help.” It was 
Elinor in a lustrous grey satin teagown. 

Jane jumped and turned round guilt- 
ily. “No thanks,” she blurted out: 
then laughed nervously, apologetically. 
“T get so flustered when anyone tries 
to help me. Just get the kids and go 
sit down to—to keep George company.” 

But when Jane carried in the soup, 
Elinor was admiring the ecstasy china, 
as if to make up for her lack of interest 
earlier. “It’s so lovely,” she said turn- 
ing her plate over to study it. “What's 
this mark mean, Jane?” 

Jane felt the blood burning in her 
cheeks as she avoided George’s eyes. 
“Tt’s called Celadon china,” she said, 
hurrying toward the kitchen. “It’s half 
the children’s now of course.” 

Gosh, she thought, as now at last 
she took the biscuits from the oven. 
What’s the matter with me anyway, 
getting all het up over trifles? George 
didn’t mean anything and Elinor is 
really sweet. 

But try as she might all evening, 
she couldn’t get rid of the ache inside. 
It was hard for her to keep up with the 
conversation. Everything she 
sounded flat and awkward compared 
to Elinor’s charm. “Maybe I’m just 
tired,” she thought finally in despera- 


said 


tion. “Is George never going home?” 
The children had been in bed for hours, 
but still he sat and smoked his pipe 
and talked. And when he did go home, 
would he try to kiss her good-night 
as usual? She couldn’t bear that with 
Elinor there. 

The thought brought her to her feet 
in panic. “I’m awfully sorry,” awk- 
wardly she leaned over to kiss Elinor 
“I’m sort of tired. | 
No, 


good-night. 
guess I’d better go to bed... . 
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please don’t bother,” she backed hastily 
toward the hall as George got up. “You 
stay and talk to Elinor awhile.” 
Upstairs, in she 
“You 
damn fool,” she said, but tears kept 
welling up in her eyes. 


her nightgown, 


stared fiercely in the mirror. 


George had 
looked at her so solicitously just as she 
left the room. If she could only say 
good-night to him alone ; if she could 
put her head down on his shoulder and 
have him tell her everything was going 
to be all right. . . . Suddenly she heard 
Elinor’s silvery laughter in the hall, 
then her voice and George’s calling out 
good-night. 


Hastily she blew out the 
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if Elinor should catch 
She got 


lamp. 
bed and 
lay there, rigid, listening, as Elinor’s 


into 


French heels tapped upstairs and along 
the hall. 

It was about fifteen minutes later 
when footsteps came back 
Softly, slowly, Jane’s 


Elinor’s 
down the hall. 
door was opened. “Janie,’’ Elinor was 
whispering, “Are you awake? How 
do you put out the lamps? I’m scared 
to death of them.” 

Ina second, Jane was out of bed. 
“L’ll do it,” she said, “I never thought. 
Of course you’ve always had electric 
light.” 

But when she came back upstairs, 
she found her. 


“Janie, let me stay and talk a while. 


Elinor waiting for 
| get so lonesome when I go to bed. 
You know,” Elinor curled up on the 
hig four-poster, “it’s funny but I’m 
still in love with Jim. There was such 
a nice man on the boat—terribly attrac- 
tive and rich besides—I don’t know 
how I’d ever have survived the trip if 
it hadn’t been for him. But I simply 
couldn’t marry him, not even for the 


children’s sake. You know, we've 


hardly a cent to our names; Jim’s 
salary was all we had to live on.” 

‘For the children’s sake.’ All Jane’s 
family loyalty rose up at the words. “I 
don’t see why you should have even 
thought of it. You can always count 
on me to take care of the children.” 

“IT know,” said Elinor, “You’re such 
a darling. But what if you had child- 
ren of your own? Janie, tell me about 
George Gifford. 
him?” 


Are you in love with 


Deliberately, Jane climbed into bed. 
“What if I admit it?” 
ing. 
Sut she was swept by so many con- 


she was think- 
“Why should I be ashamed?” 
flicting emotions; doubt and fear of 
ridicule, jealousy and pride and anger 
“Don’t 
worry about my having children,” she 
“After all, I'll be thirty- 
month. A 


at being trapped this way. 


said grimly. 
five next 
spinster, that’s what George calls me.” 


self-sacrificing 


That was what she seemed to be as 
Often 
found herself wondering ; would things 
have been different if she’d told Elinor 
the truth? 


the weeks dragged by. she 


Or would Elinor still have 
been Elinor—the sort of pretty 
woman who couldn’t live without the 
slavish admiration of a man. 

Slavish was the word for it, George 
even neglected business at his ship- 
yard, despite war-time preparations. 
Sometimes Jane actually found herself 
despising him, he was acting like such 
an utter fool. Not that he and Elinor 
weren't sweet enough to her, they 
seemed to make a conscious effort to 
drag her into everything, while she 
made an effort to 
avoid them all she could. Her pride 


even greater 
and bitterness closed round her in an 
ever-hardening shell. 

Once George cornered her in the 
kitchen when Elinor 


was upstairs, 


answering her voluminous foreign 


mail. “Jane,” he said wistfully, hesi- 
tantly, “What’s come over you ?” 

She stiffened her whole body against 
a desire to cry. “Come over me? Why 
nothing much, I guess. I’m just so 
busy all the time.” 

“But Elinor helps with the house- 
work. Why don’t you take it easier 
and have a little fun? 
as skinny as a rail.” 


You're getting 


Helps with the housework, Jane 
thought angrily, that was the last straw. 
When Elinor never got up till eleven, 


when Jane had taken to giving her 
breakfast in bed, so as to get it over 
with and the dishes washed before the 
kids came home from school for lunch. 
When all Elinor did was mop and dust 
desultorily, and make fancy arrange- 
ments of Jane’s own flowers to be ad- 
mired by George. When she didn’t 
look for her own children, 
except to take them riding in the Ford 
with 


even out 


“It’s no use,” she 
“She’s got 
wound around her little finger.” 

“Listen George,” 


George. 
thought suddenly. him 
she said, trying 
“Do 
me a favor, will you? Just don’t bother 
me. 


to make her voice sound calm. 


I’m tired and upset enough as it 
is.” Her voice was beginning to quaver 
dangerously. “I just want to be left 
alone.” 

George must have said something 
to Elinor. For the next few days she 
Half 
the time she avoided Jane obviously, 
the half 


with solicitude. 


had an offended martyred air. 


other she overwhelmed her 


Jane was more miser- 


able than ever. She was torn between 
indignation, embarrassment and an in- 
definable sense of guilt. Then sud- 
denly, on her birthday, everything was 
changed. Elinor spent the morning 
She 


down with 


shopping in town with George. 
came 
packages. 


home ladened 
“I’m going to cook your birthday 


dinner,” she announced. “You can’t 
do any work today.” 

Jimmy was hopping with excitement. 
“Mummy says we're to entertain you. 
Come on, Aunt Jane, let’s go to the 


shipyard, what do you say?” 


For a second, Jane hesitated. He 
was so crazy about boats, and she 
liked to encourage him in that. But 


she hated to go chasing after George. 


(Continued on page 28) 











HARTNESS HOUSE 
Springfield, Vt. 


O.. oF AMERICA’S most in- 


teresting and unusual houses has come 
into the news lately in Springfield, Ver- 
mont . . . namely, the Hartness House. 
It has been taken over by a group of local 
business men to provide their community 
with a comfortable and pleasant inn—under 
the management of a nationally known 
operator. 

With grounds which include more than 
35 acres of land, woodland walks, swim- 
ming pool, tennis court, tea house, many 
lovely gardens, vine covered pergola, gold 
fish pools, bird baths, and fountain, Hart- 
ness House makes an interesting story. 
But its interior adds much. 

You see the late Gov. James Hartness 
(and now you'll have to dig a little into 
your Vermont history) was one of the 
first inventors of the telescope. He designed 


his own telescope and spent many years 
of his fruitful life at work in his 
observatory. 
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He did not like to walk 100 yards in 
the cold of winter to get to his telescope 
so he built a 300-foot tunnel to con- 
nect his house with the telescope. From 
this tunnel he also built other rooms, under- 
ground-sanctums where he might have 
complete privacy and work on his many 
hobbies unmolested. He could go and 
come as he pleased from these rooms, his 
house, and the observatory by a secret back 
entrance. What’s more this Yankee in- 
ventor also developed what may be the 
first air conditioning and ventilating sys- 
tem of all (in a private home) for these 
rooms and tunnel—a device apparently still 
successful at the present time. 

Certainly many a modern hobbyist will 
appreciate the Governor's example. We 
wonder though how many hobbyists’ wives 
will! In the remodeled Hartness House, 
however, they will, for there will now be 
a modern cocktail lounge in the cool of that 
tunnel where the Governor so closely 
guarded his privacy—in addition to redec- 
orated and refurbished interiors all around. 

The view above gives some slight idea of 
the general spaciousness of the house and 
its charming staircase. 

Aside from his hobbies, the Governor 
had time apparently not only to develop 
all of the present business concerns in 
Springfield that grew out of the old Jones 
& Lamson Company—of which he was 
president—but to put them on their own 
feet financially and otHerwise. 






































YANKEE 


A PRIM STONE 


by Florence Burrill Jacobs 


Some men’s adventures fall in youth 
And some at full of tide, 

Sut few indeed, like Moses Booth, 
Have theirs when they have died. 


Moses had seen that Falmouth town’s 
Empires were too few 

To keep a pretty wife in gowns 
And feed six children too. 


So he and Peleg Frane proposed 
To tap the Indies trade, 

Since here where half a world foreclosed 
Were fortunes ready-made. 


He'd sail for Cuba, shipping back 
Hogsheads of rum and cane 

Whose bartering with Yankee knack 
Would be the task for Frane. 


He kissed his wife and gave his boys 
A charge apiece to keep, 

Entrusted them to Peg with voice 
Kept casually deep; 


“T shall return,” he laughed at them, 
“In such exalted state 

My cloak will trail a sable hem 
Like any potentate !” 


And then had swung along the shore 
And up the plank, and gone 

As though it were a fortnight’s chore 
He started out upon. 


A voyage across a summer sea, 
A walled and ancient town 
Where Moses Booth was presently 
Serenely settled down. 


Trading with natives who were drawn 
Half by his wit, and half 

By that six-foot of Yankee brawn, 
That rich and ready laugh. 


Freighters went scuttling back and forth, 
Each loaded gunwhale high 

With cheap-hought cargoes which up north 
The merchants pressed to buy. 


Peleg put careful pounds away 
In lands and precious stuff, « 

And in a decade wrote to say, 
“Come home, there is enough” ; 


So Moses packed embroidered shawls, 
A spendthrift store of lace, 

And started on his farewell calls 
When suddenly his face 


Grayed, he was dead of yellow jack 
Without a day between. : 

And how were friends to ship him back 
Through lines of quarantine? 


At last they sealed a special keg 
Of prime Jamaica rum 

And sent a message through for Peg 
To watch the “Letty” come; 


They stowed the barrel marked with X 
Deep in the schooner’s hold, 

Then took a drink on higher decks 
To ease their spirits’ cold. 








forth, 


north 
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POETRY 


(And though a storm delayed the course 
Till stores of grog were sapped, 
There still was one abundant source 

No bully ever tapped.) 
The crew, bought with a silver horde, 
Looked sharp at Portland light 
And eased the barrel overboard 

When offshore tides were right. 


Watchers in dories paddling out 
A long week on the swell, 

Forgot their backaches in a shout 
Of triumph as it fell, 


Grasped at the oarlocks, pulling hard 
To tow it in their wake. . . 

And there in ancient Falmouth yard 
He sleeps till doomsday break, 


teside his wife, among his friends, 
Beneath a gravestone prim 

As though a cask of racy blends 
Had not been hearse for him! 





PETER, PETER 
by John Maher Murphy 


He put her in a pumpkin shell 
And now he keeps her very well. 


But every wind that rocks the vines, 
Every murmur in the pines, 
Sounds within that hollow shell 
Sedate and most respectable— 
Like sibilance of sleeping seas 
That lave the lost Hesperides, 
And every flying mountain-spring 
Brings down the stars on dewy wirig. 
He locks all doors against the night 
And never feels the need for flight. 
But in the moon's white fiery froth 
She flutters like a wounded moth, 
And always falls because there is 
Not ever any genesis 
Of worlds that hover, like a word 
By prodding memory unstirred. 
Some day when summer roads are bright 
Then she will climb the rungs of light 
That mount up, up, the farthest hill. 
She'll go, she says, and thinks she will. 
But he knows she will scrub and sweep, 
Content at last with days like sleep. 
He knows that soon rebellions cease 
And prison seems a kind of peace. 
Soon spirit shrinks to fit its cell 
And finds the world a pumpkin shell. 


BEACH PLUM JAM 


by E. Harriet Donlewy 
My rows of beach plum jelly stand 
To jell; the neighbors turn a head 
lo watch this redness that is not 
Like any color known as red: 


This is the color only found 

In salt-bred bush from sterile land 
Hard, bitter fruit on scraggly limbs, 
Fruit that is purple, shade of sand. 


\nd when I spread the jam on bread, 
| hear the wild, wild wind on dunes ; 
These hands that picked the dusty plums 


\re pitched again to high tide tunes. 
























GEN. NATHANIEL GREEN HOMESTEAD 


= IN AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


at the Coventry High School have been 
Greene Homestead 
Anthony, Rhode 
Object of the 
job so far as they are concerned has been 


working on the Gen 
land in the village of 


Island, this past year 


to learn to clear a hurricane-marred piece 
of land. Object in the minds of the 


Asso- 


ciation, however, is to let visitors to this 


members of the Greene Homestead 


historic shrine see the estate more nearly 
as it was in the days when it was occupied 
second-in-com- 


by George Washington's 


mand. Their teacher, Howard O'Connell, 
is firmly convinced that this homestead 
is an attraction which summer tourists, not 
to mention year-round residents, should not 
miss. 

The place 


Period atmosphere 


reeks with Revolutionary 
There is the hearth 
where the fainily victuals were cooked . . . 
even to a little brick oven where hot bricks 
once browned the bread crust and a 
little rack between the two pots in front 
of the fireplace, formerly used as a toaster 

Few changes have been made in the house 
since the General's day. There is one door- 
way on the second floor that wasn't there 
then because the stairway led from the 


by Louise Tromanhauser 


kitchen to the slaves’ quarters on the third 
floor and the general so designed the house 
that no slaves would come popping out 
floor 


slept. Frank Lindsey and his wife, pur- 


on the * second where the family 
veyors of the homestead’s lore, occupy a 
cottage built for the custodian in 1935. 

A restoration was begun in 1926 when 
one side was repaired to heighten its 
The other side of the 


house was restored in 1938 


Colonial appearance 


General Greene was born at Potowomut, 
Rhode Island. His father was a black- 
smith and, after building this home in 1770, 
the General carried on the family occupa- 
tion at this site. The story goes that after 
the war, he, only too willing to escape the 
rigors of the New England climate, snapped 
up an offer of a Georgia plantation—where 
his was to be the life of a Southern planter. 
Shortly after moving there, he died, age 43 

-of sunstroke. Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, is named after him. 
work of the 


agricultural pupils from the high school is 


One of the aims of the 


the clearing of a vista to the falls on the 
(South Branch) 
which once stood a forge which turned out 


Pawtuxet River beside 


Revolutionary cannon. 
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WILL NEW 


Strange days these but none stranger than 

these early morning struggles in three moun- 

tain towns.—The first published account of a 
national phenomena. 


Fu: TIMES in twenty years, 
from 1916 to 1932, the tiny town of 
New Ashford, Massachusetts, sur- 
prised the nation by being the first to 
report results of its Presidential elec- 
tions. This inside story of how New 
Ashford jumped the gun on the entire 
United States has never been told, 
despite the fact that two enterprising 
newspaper men conceived the idea. 

The man who originated the idea 
and carried it through is now dead. 
He was Dennis J. Haylon, managing 
editor of the Berkshire Evening Eagle, 
at Pittsfield, Massachusetts: Two years 
before he died he told the writer the 
whole story, asked him to keep it 
secret until a national election year, 
and never published it even in his 
own paper, perhaps because he was too 
modest. His co-adjutor, former editor 
of the defunct Pittsfield Journal, is an 
active newspaper reporter still, Carey 
Stillman Hayward. 

Haylon and Hayward put their 
heads together, rivals editors though 
they were, in October, 1912, at a meet- 
ing of the Pittsfield Dope Club, an 
organization similar to the Gridiron 
Club of Washington, D. C., news- 
hawks, and evolved the idea of start- 
ling the world by digging out of 
obscurity a town that had not even a 
telephone, a state highway, an automo- 
bile or a “furriner” in it. Well, this 
was the reason why they thought it 
could be done. There were then only 
24 voters in the town, all Yankees. 
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ASHFORD WIN AGAIN? 


Sisson 


by Clay Perry 





Scene at New Ashford (Mass.) early morn election activities 


as the voters of this Berkshire Hills village assembled in 

1936 to try to beat the nation in reporting returns. Neighbor- 

ly calves grazed about the school-house balloting places 
in the dim dawn of a gray November day. 


The plotters first took into confi- 
dence the town officials. Then they 
called on every one of the rest of the 
voters, traveling for many miles over 
rough, steep mountain roads, into every 
farm-yard and sometimes into mud so 
deep that they had to get out and put 
their shoulders to the wheels of the 
buckboard to get through. They talked, 
pleaded, argued and promised‘ until 
they had secured the sometimes reluc- 
tant pledges of all two dozen voters to 
be at the little white school-house down 
in the village beside the Green River 
before six o’clock on the morning of 
election day. The polls were to be 
opened promptly at 6 o’clock and closed 
at 10 


could vote had cast his ballot before 


or earlier, if everyone who 


then. 

Sut just a few days before the time 
that this dawn patrol was to arrive 
at the scene, it was discovered, to the 
dismay of the newsmen, that the war- 
rant for the election had been posted 
and that it called for opening the polls 
at 10 o'clock. 

It was too late to change it, then, 
and 10 o’clock was too late to even 


hope for success in making the earliest 
returns in the country. Haylon and 
Hayward did their electioneering all 
over again, backwards, and pledged 
the voters to keep the idea secret for 
four years. 


1916. 


For four years not a whisper got 


They'd try it again in 


out about the scheme, and during that 
period the voting population had time 
to really get excited about it—save for 
one man whom “fate had tried to 
conceal by naming him Smith.” 

Walter Smith let it out to a neighbor 
shortly before election day that he 
didn’t think he'd dig himself out of 
bed before sunrise and milk the cows, 
feed the pigs, hitch up the old nag 
and drive five or six miles in the half- 
frozen mud to vote. 

And he didn’t, either. 

“I'm a free American citizen and | 
I'll vote 
when I durn please and not before. 


know my rights, by crimus. 


The law says the polls must be kept 
open til 10 o’clock and I'll vote at 
nine-fifty-nine if I want to.” 

And he did. 


nine he dropped his ballot in the box, 


Exactly at nine-fifty- 
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just to show them fresh city fellers he 
knew his rights, by crimus. 

But despite his deliberate delay, New 
Ashford was the first town in the 
country to get its election returns on 
the wires. 

Hughes was in the field against 
Wilson and at exactly 10:15 A. M. the 
Associated Press announced to its sub- 
scribers from Maine to California that 
New Ashford, Mass., had gone for 
Hughes, Rep., 16; Wilson, Dem., 7. 
This didn’t mean much in the way 
of a prediction, but it was printed in 
a dozen or more different languages 
all over the world. Haylon discovered 
that when clippings began to come in 
from China and Chile and Spain and 
the Transvaal and points north, south, 
east and west. 

But Haylon was not satisfied. He 
set himself to do a better job in 1920. 
He concentrated his oratory then upon 
Walter Smith, made several calls at 
his remote farmhouse, and chatted with 
Mrs. Smith—who incidentally by then 
had been enfranchised by the woman 
suffrage amendment. She was quite 
eager to arise before dawn and go 
down to the school-house and cast her 
ballot. Smith didn’t 
promise a thing and Haylon became 


first However, 
uneasy about it, fearing he would re- 
lapse again into his “free American 
So he hurried back 
to Pittsfield again and called on an 


citizen” mood. 
old friend who knew his way around 
New Ashford, Judge Arthur M. Rob- 
inson of Wilfiamstown. He knew 
Walter Smith. 

“T guess he'll vote as early as you 
want him to,” he told Haylon. 

‘How do I know he will?” demanded 
Haylon. “I respect your judgment; 
you've never had it reversed by a 
higher court, I know that, but what 
proof can you give me that Smith 
will vote early ?” 


“I'll give him a prod in the right 


place. I hold the mortgage on his 
farm,” chuckled Judge Robinson. 


At 5:30 o'clock on the morning of 
the first Tuesday in November, 1920, 
when Messrs. Haylon and Miller and 
a carload or two of reporters drove up 
to the door of the school-house, a voice 
came from the steps. 

“Hey, what kept you fellers so late ? 
| been waitin’ here for half an hour 
for the polls to be opened.” 


It was the voice of Walter P. Smith 
who wanted to be the first man in 
New Ashford to vote. And he did. 
He was the first man in the United 
States to vote, as well, that year. He 
won't vote this year. He is dead. 

The news that was blazoned forth 
in the first editions of the newspapers 
of the country, that morning, showed 
that New Ashford Yankees, women 
as well as men, were pretty strongly 
Republican in politics. They gave 
Harding and Coolidge, Rep., 28 votes ; 
Cox and Roosevelt, Dem., 6 votes. Out 
of the 36 voters in town, two had been 
ill. The results went sizzling over the 
wires at 7:30 A. M.—some hours be- 
fore any other town or precinct had 
counted its ballots. 
more, in 1924, 1928 


and 1932 New Ashford sped the news 


Three times 


of its political choices out, by phone, 
by telegraph and even by radio, from 
a short-wave set erected right in the 
itself. Other niountain 
towns, excited at the publicity that 


schc re l-he use 


New Ashford was getting, did some 
early rising and hurrying and tried to 
beat it. Peru and Mt. Washington, 
two of the highest villages in Massa- 
chusetts, both Berkshire Hills towns, 
tele- 
phones, but second place was the best 
they could do—Peru in 1924 and Mt. 
Washington in 1932. 

In 1936 


planned a new sort of a scoop. 


got into the race. They had 


aides 
The 


Berkshire Eagle gave a pre-election 


Haylon and_ his 


party at The Springs, a road-house 
where there was a telephone, at last. 
They invited every resident of New 
Ashford to be there and eat turkey 
and dance, at the expense of the pub- 
lisher. This party was held on Satur- 
day night and inasmuch as it was Hal- 
low-e’en and there was cider to be had, 
it was some affair from start to finish. 

Haylon sprung his new idea. .A 
straw vote in which every single voter 
in town would participate, and the 
count would be kept secret until Mon- 
Nov. 1, The 
Eagle would “blow it up” in eight- 


day afternoon, when 
column headlines on its front page and 
shoot it out over the teletype for the 
AP and UP to distribute. 

It would probably have been better 
had the news been kept secret until 
early Tuesday morning, because when 
it came out, there was a response that 


was more of a surprise to Haylon than 
his news was to many others. 

There was a fight on in Massachu- 
setts for the election of a Governor 
to succeed James M. Curley and a 
young fellow named Hurley was the 
Democratic nominee and he was a 
No sooner had he read the 
bulletin about that straw vote which 
New Ashford had cast, (promising to 
give Landon 32 and Roosevelt only 
12), than Mr. Hurley and some spell- 
binders began to do something about 


hustler. 


it. They got on the air, they went in 
a cavalcade to New Ashford and held 
a rousing rally and, some say, called 
on all the voters, personally. In the 
morning the air was “jammed” by 
Democratic speeches that interfered 
with the short-wave radio in the school- 
house. 

The official result of the real bal- 
loting was: Landon, 26; Roosevelt, 19. 
This was a rank repudiation of the 
straw promises—but it was significant. 
It indicated at 6:38 A. M. that there 
was going to be a landslide New Deal 
victory. 

Millsfield, N. 
trick though to win the race that year. 


H., had done a cute 


Its seven voters stayed up until mid- 
night and, under the election laws of 
New Hampshire, opened the polls at 
12:01 A. M. It gave Landon 5 votes 
Roosevelt 2—and New Ashford 
quite a shock. So did Somerset, Vt., 


and 


whose seven voters went all for 
Landon. 

New Ashford citizens are still smart- 
ing over that 1936 defeat. However, 
they took some of the sting out of it 
by sweeping up their census figures in 
one day, this spring. Town officials 
had planned it, all by themselves, this 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ONE 


Ix a little clearing off a 
lonely road in Pembroke, New Hamp- 
shire, stands a fluted granite shaft, sur- 
mounted by an Egyptian capital, bear- 
ing an inscription that tells the passer- 
by that this monument was erected to 
“commemorate the place” where oc- 
curred sixty-five years ago the rape and 
murder of a_ beautiful 
Unique is the building of an imposing 
monument to “commemorate the place” 
of murder. 

Old inhabitants of the little town 
recall that following the tragic murder 
of this girl, Josie A. Langmaid, a 
bewildered populace, helpless before 
an awful tragedy to their community, 
sought to do what they could to honor 
her memory and, in their excited state, 
decided this was the way to do it. 


school girl. 


Facing the road, on the monument 
is this inscription: 
Erected 
by the citizens 
of Pembroke and vicinity to 
commemorate the place 
of the tragic death 
and memory of 
Josrz A. LANGMAID 
a student of Pembroke 
Academy who was murdered 
on her way to school on 
the 4th day of October 1875 
Age 17 years, 10 months 
27 days. 

On one side is carved in the granite: 
“Body found 90 ft. north at stone hub. 
Head found 92 rods north at 
stone hub.” 

A mark of sentiment appears in the 
inscription on a third side of the monu- 
ment which reads: 

Death lies on her 

Like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower 
Of all the field. 

Strange were many of the circum- 
stances surrounding the murder of 
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TWO GRUESOME MURDERS 





SOLVED 


by John W. Odlin 


Josie Langmaid. She was clubbed to 
death by a human monster who had 
previously killed a young woman in 
the same manner and attempted to kill 
On ‘each occasion, he wore 
a crude mask made of bark and tied in 


another. 


place with withes; and on at least his 
first attempt at murder he had tried to 
disguise himself as an animal by wrap- 
ping himself in a fur robe. 





Josie Langmaid was not marked for 
murder by this fiend according to the 
murderer’s confession on the brink of 
the gallows. Another girl who walked 
along the same way to school. was to 
have been the object of his assault; 
but because the other girl was early to 
school that October day, and because 
Josie, who was usually accompanied to 
school by her brother, was detained at 
home by her stepmother, she met the 
terrible fate that awaited the other girl 
in a Pembroke wayside glen. 

The body was found in an isolated 
spot on a lonely road. Trampled grass 
gave evidence that the girl had made 
a terrific struggle before she - suc- 
cumbed to blows from an oak club, 
three feet, eight inches long, one and 
three-quarter inches square, which was 
found at the scene broken in three 
pieces. Three bones in her right hand 
had been broken. 


One of the untiring searchers for 
the body of the girl, also a leader in 
the subsequent search of the neighbor- 
ing woodland for additional clues, was 
a wood chopper, Joseph La Page, who 
recently came to Pembroke from the 
north. 


No one seemed more anxious 
to find the murderer than this man, 
and when suspicion was directed to a 
town character, William F. Drew, who 
had been seen walking rapidly south 
on the main road shortly after the mur- 
der, La Page was quick to point out 
that certain injuries to the head of the 
victim apparently were made by the 
heel of a shoe—the murderer must 
have stamped on his fallen victim 
and this heel print was very small, 
such as the heel of a woman’s shoe. 
Drew was wearing an old pair of 
women’s shoes that day. 

Miss Belle Lake of Chichester added 
her testimony when she cried : “I know 
he did it. Josie told me that he had 
made improper advances to her several 
times and she had told him that if he 
did it again she would report him to 
her father. He told her that if she did 
he would kill her and cut her body to 
pieces.” 

It looked like a perfect case against 
Drew. The.incensed populace imme- 
diately became almost out of control, 
lynching seemed imminent; and of 
those who advocated such a course to 


justice, was Joseph La Page. But, one 








J.J. Lankes 


of the searchers found near the body 
a torn bark mask, tied by withes, 
cleverly assenibled, and then it was 
remembered that La Page had un- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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by Chester E. Canterbury 


W ssrrmo, Mass, — Four 
bullets, speeding from the 
muzzle of a gun, still the object of a 
widespread search, and held in the hand 
of a person yet to be identified, erased 
from the field of science cone of its 
greatest humanitarians when on the 
night of May 7, 1940, Prof. 
B. Allyn, nationally known chemist, 


deadly 


Lewis 


and one of this city’s most prominent 
and respected struck 


He was 


citizens, was 
down by a cowardly assassin. 
reading in the library of his home. 
Prof. Allyn was a crusader in the 
sincerest meaning of the word. He 
devoted his entire life to improving 
the food standards of the country, 
starting his invaluable work while a 
professor of chemistry at Westfield 
State 
known as 


Teachers’ College, . formerly 
Westfield Normal School, 
and continuing his research and experi- 
ments down through the years on a 
larger scale at the Westfield Testing 
and Research Laboratories, which he 
operated in a local business block. 

There is a story told about an in- 
vestigation started by him and his girl 
students that might explain how his 
valuable research work had its ultimate 
beginning. 

Prior to graduation, one of his classes 
decided to hold a banquet in observ- 
The 


day following the “spread” several of 


ance of the forthcoming event. 


the students failed to report for classes 
and it was learned that they had be- 
come ill. The food consumed at the 
banquet was blamed and immediately 
the class decided to determine the 
cause. 

Conducted solely as an experiment 
at the time, the analysis had far-reach- 
ing effects, for, as in many other im- 
portant discoveries, an idea was born 
by accident, and a great career was 
inaugurated. 


It wasn’t long before the chemist and 
his student aides were called upon to 
make another revelation. A lollypop 
craze descended upon this section and 
an epidemic of sore mouths followed 
on its heels. 

With an idea to determining the 
cause of the affliction, the professor 
gave his students more practical ex- 
perience by making an analysis of the 
brightly colored confections and it was 
determined that the lollypops contained 
quantities of sulphurous acid and a 
small amount of arsenic. To illustrate 
the harmful effects of the candy the 
students wore brightly colored bows 
in their hair colored with the dye re- 
moved from the “pops.” 

The professor and his aides received 
considerable opposition at the start, 
especially after he was appointed to a 
vacancy on the Board of Health in 
1906, and started an investigation of 
foodstuffs and other articles sold in 
local stores, but he could not be 
swerved from his purpose, the estab- 
lishment of a pure food standard. 

In addition to his regular duties on 
the board he was also made the official 
board chemist which gave him an 
added opportunity to check the prod- 
ucts being distributed over the count- 
ers. The opposition was strong, but 
so was his determination, and the town 
officials stuck by him, even to the ex- 


tent of aiding him in a lawsuit which 


came about as the result of his “pure 
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food blitzkrieg,” to coin a modern 
phrase. 

Soon the local merchants began to 
see the light and realize the tremendous 
importance of the work, not only to 
the people of the town but to the town 
itself, through the, nation-wide pub- 
licity which the efforts of the white- 
haired professor had started to en- 
list, and they offered their co-operation. 

It was then, little more than 25 years 
before that fateful night in the library 
of his secluded home, that the first 
issue of the “Westfield Book of Pure 
Foods” made its appearance. 

Three editions rolled off the presses 
at the rate of 170,000 copies and the 
fourth edition boosted the sales to 
250,000 with several foreign countries 
At this point Prof. 


from his 


requesting copies. 
Allyn teaching 
duties to devote full time to the pure 


resigned 


food research. 
fifth 


made its appearance embracing ap- 


Last year a revised edition 
proximately 35 years of research by 
the local scientist and containing all up- 
to-the-minute data on pure foods. 
Housewives the country over eagerly 
awaited the latest edition of the book- 
let which had come to be known as “the 
housewives’ kitchen bible.” Many of 
the firms represented in the first edition 
are still included in the latest volume 
while many new products are described 
and classified. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The Church at Bennington (25 x 30) by Robert Strong Woodward. 


A NEW ENGLAND PAINTER PAINTS NEW ENGLAND 


by Olive C. Robinson 


Ashworth 
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Robert Strong Woodward 


by Olive C. Robinson 


) Sen INTEREST is being shown in the canvases of 
landscape artists portraying the charm of New England in its 
varying moods. And no one is better qualified to interpret the in- 
tegrity and sobriety of New England, its gaiety and resilient color 
than Robert Strong Woodward. 

Henri Matisse says: “An American should learn his metier 
and work in America.” This Mr. Woodward has done and works 
exclusively in New England. He is now recognized as being in 
the front rank of living landscape painters of America. 

Born in Northampton, Massachusetts in 1885, he spent a 
number of years in California, returning East in 1910. Following 
a few years in Boston, the artist settled permanently in Buck- 
land, near Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts. 

It is not surprising to hear that an ardent friendship has grown 
between this pre-eminent painter of New England and the poet- 
leureate of the same region, Robert Frost, the owner of Mr. Wood- 
ward’s picture “Dignity of Winter.” 

As one writer states, “the artist in color has more than a 
superficial kinship with the artist in words in the sensitive insight 
and understanding of the region which they both depict. Nowhere 
until now have we found just New England between the covers of 
a book, or a canvas there upon the wall like a window opening 
out upon a well loved landscape. In the paintings of Mr. Wood- 
ward and the poems of Mr. Frost all these things are ours to keep.” 


Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of ‘this painter's power 
is in his picturing cold snow drifts in blazing sunlight. Frequently 
there are backgrounds of mountains in cold purples and bare 
maples, tall pines against the winter sky. In other canvases of the 
artist we pass from winter, that season most difficult of interpreta- 
tion, to studies of the recurring wonder of spring, the full beauty 
of summer and lingering autumn. 

Mr. Woodward does not depict the silent countryside exclusively 
but loves to capture the charm of the red barn with its neighbor- 
ing maple, the tangled dooryard and the old unpainted house 
with the stonewall beyond and. similar details inseparable with 
New England scenery. 

One Woodward canvas called “When the Sap Runs,” is par 
ticularly brilliant and has been described in the following manner, 
“full of the vitality and rhythm of spring surgings, red buckets 
and grey trunks, horses in the distance dragging their load of 
gathered sap—sunshine, promise, flickering branches—but the inner 
meaning of the scene is conveyed in the deep irregular ruts of the 
toreground which the load has left in its trail.” 

The very titles of Woodward paintings have a rhythm of their 
own: “Genial Old House,” “Summer Valley,” “Down an August 


(Continued on page 49) 











“Potter House,” Greenfield, Mass., by Robert 





Ashworth 


Ashworth 
Strong Woodward. 








From a Village Yard, painted by Robert Strong Woodward from his 


side window .. . 


(27 x 30). 
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REALLY GOOD EATING PLACES 


by Imogene Wolcott 


(Concluded ) 


Farm: Lincoln, Mass.— 
Lexington to Concord. Most people come 
here for chicken. Begin dinner by ordering 
the best homemade chicken soup that ever 
came out of a crock! Yes, it’s served in a 
crock and there are second helpings, too. 
If you order fried chicken, it will be all- 
chicken meat, sweet and tender, cut from 
the breast and lightly fried in butter. The 
corn pudding that goes with it is different 
from any I have eaten. Vegetables are well 
cooked. The farmhouse was built before the 
Revolution and has been restored with good 
judgment and restraint. It is pleasant to eat 
in the large room looking out on near-by 
hills. Once when I dined here I saw sheep 
grazing on those hills. Be sure to note the 
beautiful trees at the entrance. This is a fine 
place to come when you have plenty of 
time and want a quiet leisurely meal in 
peaceful surroundings. Dinners $1 to $2.50. 
Stay away if you are worried about your 
waistline. 


THe Ovp Wueerer House: Wheeler’s 
Point, Gloucester, Mass. This place is a real 
“find.” The house, of the salt box type built 
in 1640, is beautifully located on the 
Annisquam River, the dunes of Wingaer- 
sheek and Ipswich Bay. It has five fire- 
places, the largest with two ovens in the 
back. The old beams and panels have never 
been touched. Prices are reasonable indeed. 
Saturday night baked bean supper 65 cents. 
Luncheon salad special (with lobster salad), 
$1.00, and a delicious broiled lobster dinner, 
$1.25. The homemade lemon meringue pie 
simply melts in your mouth. No great variety 
but everything exceedingly well cooked. 


Lopce oF GREEN MOUNTAIN 
Cus (another of the famous Treadway 
Inns): Rutland, Vermont. Glance at the 
register and you'll see many well-known 
names: Bette Davis, James Cagney, Igor 
Sikorsky, Robert Frost, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and a host of others. The interior of 
the main lodge is unique. A sheer rock face 
of a cliff with moss and ferns forms one in- 
side wall. A chandelier has been made by 
hanging a tree with all its branches inverted 
from the high ridge pole. The stone fire- 
places are as large as any I have ever seen. 
The lodge is famous for its delicious pan- 
broiled native brook trout. Other popular 
dishes are pan-broiled chicken, English pot 
roast, baked chicken pie, homemade bread, 
apple cobbler and lemon chiffon pie. Two 
or three nights each week sugar-on-snow 
parties are held. Maple syrup is boiled down 
and the guests amuse 
“sheepskins” on the past winter’s snow 
which has been packed away for these occa- 
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Lone TRAIL 


themselves making 


sions. Mr. 





Grover E. Wright, resident 
manager, likes to relate the story of a pros- 
perous, elderly guest who, when he'd just 
finished a hearty $1.75 steak dinner, re- 
marked, “I remember when I could get a 
good dinner like that for 25 cents.” His 
companion asked him how much he was 
earning then. He admitted reluctantly, “$3 
a week.” All of which goes to show that 
one’s evaluation of a meal may depend on a 
number of things. 


Westcustoco InN: Yarmouth, Maine, 
Route 1, twelve miles east of Portland, 
Maine. Order broiled lobster, steak or 


chicken and you won't be disappointed. The 
broiling is done over charcoal. Dinners $1 
to $2.50. Special chicken dinner for chil- 
dren, 50 cents. 


Tue ButtermMitK Bar: Yarmouth, Maine, 
Route 1, ten miles east of Portland. This is 
a good place to stop for a salad or sandwich 
or a lobster stew. You can buy only light 
lunches but everything is of the best. Man- 
aged by a graduate dietitian with a few 
years experience directing a large cafeteria 
in Portland. 


PHILBROOK FARM: 
shire, 


Shelburn, New Hamp- 
one and one-half miles off Route 2, 
six miles east of Gorham, N. H., on the 
Androscoggin River. In the old days there 
used to be a pair of scales on the porch and 
the Philbrooks used to joke about charging 
their guests “by the pound.” The food 
served here reduces your resistance to the 
vanishing point — it’s no place for the 
over-plump. Meals are served family style. 
There are out-of-the-garden vegetables and 
rich Guernsey milk and cream, fragrant 
red raspberries, blueberries, yellow corn, 
freshly picked. The dark health bread is so 
good you'll beg for the recipe (and you'll 
get it, gladly). You'll enjoy spiced crab 
apples with the stems, venison mince meat 


eed 
Molasses green apple 


and rosemary biscuits. 
pie is an old timer that you'll find on the 
menu frequently. The sweetening for a large 
pie is half a cup of sugar and half a cup of 


molasses. A sprinkling of cinnamon and dots 
of butter go on top of the apples before the 
top crust is put in place. Philbrook Farm is 
a pleasant place to visit except for those 
with billowy outlines. Single rooms for $4 
a day, including all that good food! Open 
the year around. P.S. — Remember the 
old mountain wagon (the horse drawn ver- 
sion of a station wagon) that you saw in 
Railroads on Parade at the New York 
World’s Fair? It came from the Philbrook 
Farm. 


New Encianp Peasopy Home Tea Room: 
Newton Center, Mass., not far from the 
Charles River Country Club and Oak Hill 
Village. It’s a pleasant drive out here from 
Boston and the countryside is lovely and 
restful. Dinners $1.00 and 75 cents. Also a 
la carte. For 75 cents I had a satisfactory 
meal of soup, chicken loaf with gravy, home- 
made rolls and delicious homemade orange 
bread, boiled potato, green beans and a 
small salad, orange sherbert and coffee. 
The proceeds from the tea room are used 
toward the expense of the New England 
Peabody Home for Crippled Children. You 
may note a lack of cordiality such as you 
find in privately owned tea rooms, but you'll 
get good value for your moriey. 


Tue Pustick House: Sturbridge, Mass. A 
quarter of a mile off the junction of the 
Boston-New York and Springfield-Hartford 
highways, facing one of the loveliest Com- 
mons in Massachusetts . . . 59 miles from 
Boston, 49 miles from Hartford. This old 
Colonial Inn lives up to its promise of 
“good food, good drink and a good night's 
rest.” Its original name was Ebenezer 
Craft’s Publick House. It was built in 1771. 
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Richard C. Paige has done a magnificent job 
of restoring it. The taproom, with its old 
fireplace, and the bedrooms are particularly 
noteworthy. Meals are reasonably priced, 
the food is good and there’s plenty of it. 
Clam chowder and fish bails are on the 
menu on Friday; baked beans and brown 
bread every Saturday; buffet supper is 
served on the terrace every Wednesday 
during the summer. Lunches 75 cents. 
Dinners $1 and up. A $2 planked steak 
dinner is the outstanding Publick House 
specialty. What I particularly like about 
the inn is that the guests are always treated 
as they should be. For instance, the wait- 
resses are instructed in the somewhat neg- 
lected art of serving breakfast in bed. The 











guests like the extra attention which they 
receive if the way business has been whoop- 
ing it this summer is any indication. New 
this year is an attractive open deck, open 
that is to the extent of being covered by a 
large awning. It is well screened in to keep 
the mosquitoes and other unwanted night 
flyers away from the guest’s ankles. All 
in all you'll enjoy your visit to the Publick 
House and its old-fashioned New England 
food. 


Tue GrenapierR: Route 28, South Middle- 
boro, Mass. On the way to Cape Cod. The 
original Grenadier House was located in 
Norwell, Mass. It was built by a British 


grenadier in 1686. Bringing the name with 
them, Martha and Basil Neftel moved to 
their present location, that of a former 
tavern built in 1690. The Neftels have done 
a superb job of restoration. Be sure to 
peek at every room in the tavern when 
you go there. I like to go straight to the 
taproom, order my dinner via the vonophone, 
and ther sip a cool drink while it is being 
prepared. In this way, everything is per- 
fectly cooked. The outstanding specialties 
are lobster grenadier, sweet tender lobster 
meat gently sauted in butter and served in a 
casserole ($1.50); roast turkey dinners 
($1.25); and baked sugar cured ham with 
raisin pineapple sauce ($1.00). These prices 
include soup, chowder, fruit sherbert cup or 
canape, fresh vegetables, salad, home raised 
rolls or banana date nut bread, relishes, 
beverages and choice of desserts. If you 
feel you have not had sufficient of every- 
thing, your waitress will gladly serve you 
more. Capt. Hadley House at Marion, 
Mass., is also under the management of the 
Neftels. This delightful Victorian house is 
well worth a visit. 


TopuHiut: Taunton Pike, 4 miles east of 
Providence, Seekonk, Mass. Here is what 
Mrs. Victor A. Schwartz, active partner of 
Tophill, says about this delightful eating 
place: “Ever since I attended Smith Col- 
lege, I decided that when I became middle- 
aged I would have an adventure. First, my 
two partners, Mrs. Elisha Mowry and Mrs. 
Dwight Bartlett and I bought 26% acres 
and told not one word to our husbands. We 
opened Tophill in February (4% years ago) 
with ice and sleet and snow heralding our 
debut. Not one of us had had business 
experience of any kind and knew nothing of 
the food business.” There can be no better 


evidence of Tophill’s success than the fact 
that it is now serving 150 a day and turning 
away twice that number. Tea room prices. 


West Roap Inn: Petersham, Mass. The 
last time I enjoyed the hospitality of this 
gracious Inn was in the middle of winter 
with the temperature below zero. Ruth 
Parkhurst, the manager, did so many 
thoughtful things to cater to our pleasure 
that it was an unforgettable week-end. A 
bowl of shiny red apples was waiting for us 
when we came in from skiing. A roaring fire 
was crackling on the hearth. We were in- 
vited to go into the kitchen before going 
to bed for a midnight snack of sandwiches 
and milk. The Inn has no printed menu. I 
found it a pleasant change not to have to 
order at every meal. The food is remark- 
ably well cooked and prices reasonable. 
You'll find this unique Inn just off the 
main road in the unspoiled country village 
of Petersham, the home of the Harvard 
School of Forestry and the nearby Quab- 
bin Reservoir, two of the great sights of 
New England. Particularly recommended 
for people who like quiet charming sur- 
roundings. During the winter months the 
Annex may be engaged for groups of 6 to 
10. Make up your own party and have the 
place to yourself. The Inn is open year 
’round. 


(Continued on page 38) 














. «- GENEALOGY 


By Lloyd K. Towle 
SMITH-WHEELER 
(Bible in possession of Willie A. Hopkins, 
West Gardiner, Me.) 
Births 
Simon Wheeler, born Jan. 13, 1790 
Anna Wheeler, born May 24, 1792 
Children: 
Joseph W. Wheeler, born Oct. 20, 1816 
Sarah Wheeler, born Sept. 14, 1818 
Mary H. Wheeler, born Feb. 2, 1821 
Filena Wheeler, born Nov. 30, 1822 
Hannah Jane Wheeler, born Sept. 15, 1823 


James Harvey Wheeler, born Aug. 30, 
1831 
Marriages 
Simon Wheeler and Anna Higgins m. 
Apr. 13, 1813 


Joseph W. Wheeler and Harriet A. Batten 
m. Nov. 28, 1844 

Sarah Wheeler and Isaac Adams 

Mary H. Wheeler and Libby Smith m. 
May 23, 1848 

Filena Wheeler and Daniel Adams 

Hannah Jane Wheeler and William Har- 
rington 

Harvey Wheeler and Julia Wheeler 

Deaths 

Sally Adams died May 23, 18— 

Amy Wheeler died Oct. 3, 1869, aged 
76 yrs. 5 mos. 

Simon Wheeler died May 12, 1876 

Mary (Wheeler) Smith died Sept. 19, 1899 

Filena Adams died April, 1906 


James Harvey Wheeler died Jan. 1, 1905 

Libby Smith died June 21, 1889 

(Libby Smith and Mary H. (Wheeler) 
Smith had thirteen children, a record 
of whom may be obtained from Willie 
A. Hopkins) 








by Floppy 


: Queries 
Wanted: Parentage of Benjamin Hall, b. 
abt. 1788, lived and Thomaston and St. 
George, Me., m. Eunice Fountain of St. 


George. Their son, Page, m. Cynthia Seavey. 
Benjamin in War 1812. 

Wanted: Early Wright records. 8. J. 
Wright, Clinton, Me. Daniel Goodenow, b. 
1724, d. Brownfield, Me., m. Martha Ban- 
nister who d. abt. 1791, where? 

Wanted: Parentage of Jonathan Atherton, 
m. Phebe Nurse at Bolton, Mass., Mar. 5, 
1781. Ch: Mary, b. 1788; Phebe, b. abt. 
1803; Peter, b. Apr. 6, 1799. Ch. all buried 
in Hallowell, Me. 

Samuel Pierce, m. Lucy Fuller abt. 1783, 
lived Augusta and Windsor, Me. Want par- 
entage of Lucy. 

Wanted: Parentage of Elizabeth Bowen, 
b. Corinth, Vt., 1776, probably dau. of Peter, 
m. Thomas Walker of ornton, N. H. 

Wanted: Parentage of Thomas George. 
was of Durham, N. H., in 1759, later of 
Lee and Nottingham, m. Judith Edgerly 
of Durham. 

Wanted: Parentage of Sally York, m. 
Stephen George of Nottingham abt. 1790. 

Vanted: Parentage of Sally Bartlett. w. 
of Joshua of Unity, N. H., m. bef. 1779 
probably in Unity, did live in Kingston. 

Wanted: Parentage of Benjamin Greene, 
in Gorham, Me., in 1770, pore from Cape 
Cod, m. Sarah Lombard in 1774. 

Wanted: Parentage of Susan Dorsett, m. 
Jedediah Lombard of Gorham abt. 1750. 

Did Betsey Springer, b. abt. 1787, dau. 
of Job and Alatheia (Cain) Springer, of 
Augusta, Me.. or vicinity, marry iliam 
Williams, in 1811, at Wiscasset, Me.? 
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George French 


Corn husk beds, common in the middie of the 
19th century, were usually made with the help 
of all the family. A large sack was first made— 
slightly larger than the bedstead .. . with an 
open slip across the center—later fixed with 
buttens. Husks had to be cleaned at the end— 
then into the sack they went—enough to fill it 
full and then some. With husks evenly ar- 
ranged it was ready to lay on bed cords—and 
over this was laid a huge feather bed. . . and 
at least three quilts. Every morning when the 
bed was made the husks had to be evened. 
Practically no other kind of bed was used until 
about 1860. . . and each bed was good for only 
about 3 years.—Alice M. Snow 


The Old Match Factory at Boxford, Mass., 
(below) stood where Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Bond now live. An old map shows the place as 
“Kimball Forge” and probably as early as 1795 
iron smelting was carried on here. In July, 1866, 
Byam Cariton Company of Boston erected the f ford 
match factory the cupola of which had a ksmith — Upper Waterrom™, 
bell and weather vane—this latter now adorning The blacksm 4 
the barn of Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill The J —pictured a 
matches were made out of best pine timber Vermont—P ent from his life- 
logs—14 feet long cut into 2-inch planks ly after his retirem 
then fifteen to eighteen-inch lengths. Pieces : long profession. 

were then slashed to thickness of a match and 
two inches wide-—dried in a steam room 
and cut off to the length of a match. Daily 
output was appr. 15 cases, or 4,665,600 matches 
The company also made the old “‘splint’’ match 

about five inches long. Pay for the help was 
from one dollar to one dollar and fifty cents a 
day of ten hours. It was taken over by the Dia- 
mond Match Company about 1880 subse 
quently resold and torn down. The above 
picture was taken in 1877 and anyone in 
terested in the full story of this mill should 
make a point of visiting with John Parkhurst of 
Boxford a story which space limitations pre 

clude our using here 
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The boy above is listening to J. Almus Russell of Mason, N. H., tell 
of assembling the hay wagon in years gone by It rested in ports 
against the partition on the main floor of the east barn. First, the 
body, placed on its side, leaned against the board wall. Against this 
in turn, were the four wheels, with tires, felloes, and spokes, set so 
often by the local wheelwright that the whole “dished in” ot an 
alarming angle. Reaching above everything else were the stokes 
and supporting framework—the former always broken and needing 
replacements. Several of us worked at putting the wagon together 
supporting the platform, greasing the axles, screwing on elusive nuts 
which slipped into a deep iron cuff with edges jagged from frequent 
collisions against stone posts. Now, | ploced a heavy stoke upright 
in each corner of the body, each post irreguior enough to hove a 
notural crook near the top on which rested the rigging. Lastly we 
added the chestnut shafts and whiffle-tree We worked steadily 
during the heat of the day and always dronk great quantities of 
Sweetened Water’ without the unpleasant 
effects of hard cider or ice woter the 
standard recipe for which is 
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4 quarts cold spring or well woter 








cup molasses 


cup vinegar 





‘ teaspoon ginger 
up brown sugar 


tablespoon oatmeal 








Many a tragedy occurred when the mon 
pitching on the hay failed to pay attention 
to the correct method of loading; for if the 
horse grew weary of standing still and began 
to faunch around, the entire load above the 
stakes might slide off; carrying the man with 
t and burying him beneoth its bulk 























THE ECSTASY SET 


(Continued from page 15) 





Then she had an inspiration: “All 
right, fine, we'll row up instead of 
walking.” 

That way, she wouldn’t even have to 
go ashore unless she wanted. But if 
George asked her—well, that would be 
different. She felt a warm glow of 
anticipation as she got irito the dun- 
garees she’d worn sailing with him so 
many times. This would be the first 
time she’d seen him without Elinor 
around. 

She found herself actually running 
with the children, down through the 
meadow to the boathouse on the shore. 
It was here that she and George had 
got engaged. They'd been fixing up 
the skiff last spring; he’d suddenly 
kissed her when she got a splatter of 
copper paint on her nose. For a second, 
the memory made her catch her breath 
deep down inside her. Then eagerly 
she shoved the skiff into the water. 

“All aboard, kids,” she cried gaily. 
“Both of you in the stern where I 
can keep an eye on you.” 

Suddenly, the sight of the children, 
sitting wide-eyed and solemn with ex- 
citement, swept Jane with love and 
doubt. They were such darlings, both 
of them. She could never give them 
up, not even for George. Hastily she 
looked over her shoulder toward the 


shipyard. Everything would work out 
somehow. After all, Elinor’d said she 


was still in love with Jim. “If only I 
can be sure George still loves me,” she 
thought. “I'll explain it all to Elinor.” 
She pulled harder on the oars till the 
old skiff leapt through the water. “I'll 
go ashore now at the shipyard. I’ve 
just been avoiding him out of silly 
jealousy and pique.” 

But when they reached the ship- 
yard, George was nowhere to be found. 
Finally Jane mustered up her courage 
to ask one of the native workmen 
where he was. 

“Why Miss Jane,” the man looked 
at her in surprise. “George went over 
to your place an hour ago; had some 
lobsters for your supper.” 

Slowly, tiredly, Jane rowed the chil- 
dren home. The day was hot and close, 
she suddenly realized, too hot. Her 
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arms and back ached with every stroke, 
but worst of all, the old ache of jeal- 
ousy was there again inside her. 


George was standing at the kitchen 
door when she and the children reached 
the house. “No admittance,” he called 
cheerfully. “J’m the cook tonight. 
You go in the front way like a lady.” 

The portieres between the dining- 
room and the front hall were drawn, 
but Elinor slipped out “to welcome my 
mariners,” as she put it. She kissed 
all three of them ostentatiously and 
shooed them up ‘the stairs. “You'll 
find my present in your room, Janie. 
Do put it on tonight.” 

There, spread out on the bed, was 
a teagown made like Elinor’s but of 
coppery pink satin instead of grey. 

“It’s really beautiful,” Jane told her- 
self as its folds slipped down around 
her slender figure. “She must have 
sent all the way to New York and spent 
a fortune on it.” Still, as she trailed 
downstairs, she couldn’t help feeling 
uncomfortable, almost as if she was in 
her nightgown. 

The dining-room portiere was open 
now, and George, Elinor and the chil- 
dren were grouped around the table. 

“Happy birth-day to you ...” Elinor 
started the singing, then the children 
took it up, then George too in a 
sheepish bass. 

The table was spread wide with both 
its drop-leaves up, it was heaped with 
presents and flowers, and—Jane 
stopped short—it was set with the 
ecstasy china! Had George forgotten 
their promise, then? In spite of her- 
self, she looked at him. She thought 
she saw apology and pity in his eyes, 
but pity for what? For the realization 
that everything was changed? 

“Happy birth-day, dear Janic, happy 
birth-day to-o-o0 you-ou.” 

For one awful second there was 
silence. Then Elinor spoke with an 
edge of annoyance to her voice : “Why, 
Janie, don’t you'like it? I worked so 
| he 

Jane swallowed and wet her lips. 
“It—it took the wind out of my sails. 
It’s really beautiful. And the teagown” 
—self-consciously she moved into the 
room—“I don’t know how to thank 
you, Elinor.” 

But it was the children who really 
saved the day. To them a party was 


a party; they flung themselves into it 
with vociferous delight. They hung 
on Jane’s chair while she opened her 
other presents: handkerchiefs from 
Ellie, a flashlight from Jimmy, and a 
tiny perfect model of her great-grand- 
father’s favorite ship from George. 
Somehow the meal progressed to the 
confectioner’s birthday cake at the end. 
Then, at last, the thoroughly exhausted 
children were put to bed, and Jane 
was banished to the living-room while 
George and Elinor washed the dishes. 


She put her ship-model on the 
mantlepiece and tried to think of that 
alone. But her eyes kept straying to 
the litter of lipstick-smeared cigarette 
butts in the fireplace beneath. “If it 
wasn’t so hot,” she thought, “I'd light 
a fire. That’s the only way I can clean 
up the mess without offending Elinor.” 

Suddenly she heard a scream; then 
the crash of breaking china. The 
ecstasy set—her heart deapt into her 
throat. Even as she rushed into the 
dining-room she knew exactly what 
had happened. Elinor had put down 
the drop-leaf on one end of the old 
table; the other, over-weighted by the 
heavy china, had tipped the whole thing 
over. And now—she couldn’t bear it 
—her lovely, precious china lay in frag- 
ments on the floor. 

“Oh,” she cried in the first blind 
agony of loss, “Now you've done it! 
You never should have used that china 
anyway.” 

George had run in from the kitchen 
at the crash. Quickly he came toward 
Jane, his hand outstretched to quiet 
her. “Jane,” he was-saying, “There 
now, it was an accident. Janie dear... .” 

‘Janie.’ He’d used that hated name. 
He even talked like Elinor. Jane 
wrenched herself away from him. 
“Don’t you Janie me, George Gifford. 
You’ve made enough trouble as it is!” 

Now Elinor made an oblique attack. 
“Don’t you speak that way to George.” 
Her voice was icy with self-righteous- 
ness. “He’s my guest, and I won’t have 
him insulted.” 

“Well,” Jane turned on her. “Whose 
house is this anyway ?” 

“Listen, both of you,” George began, 
but no one paid any attention. 

“You’re impossible,” Elinor was say- 
ing. “You’re so disagreeable, no one 
can possibly live with you.” 

(Continued on page 33) 
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WAR 

correspondent in the troubled capitals of woeful 
Europe—Amsterdam, London, Berlin and Paris until 
Paris broadcasts’ were heard no more—Mary Marvin 
Breckinridge Patterson of York Village, Maine, chose an 
adventurous career in place of debutante parties. She 
is shown above as she was presented at the Court of St. 
James in the days when the length of one’s veil and gloves 
was of vital importance. She has heard Hitler, been lost 
in a blizzard in Norway, herded children out of London 
and Paris, given last-minute news over C. B. S., and has 
recently become married to Jefferson Patterson, first secre- 
tary of the American embassy in Berlin. 
SONG 

is the only thing lacking in the famous birds designed 
by Anthony Elmer Crowell of East Harwich, Mass., who 
carves, paints and mounts birds from native cedar. 
“Elmer” seldom leaves the Cape, where he is as well- 
known as the windmills, but his birds have flown all over 
the world and collectors claim they will be museum 
pieces. Smelling of paint, cedar shavings, salt and sun 
Elmer (now teaching his son the trade) has worked with 
brush and pen-knife for sixty pleasant years. 
WASHINGTON 

came to Maine, for the youngest district attorney in 
the history of the national capital—Edward M. Curran, 
born in Bangor in 1903. Educated at the University of 
Maine and the Washington Catholic University, Judge 
Curran was assistant corporation counsel for the District 
of Columbia until his recent appointment to the bench. 
He was first to advocate a behavior clinic in connection 
with his court, has a reputation for giving a square deal to 
the innocent and impartial justice to the guilty and is 
known, even among those he has sentenced, as a “swell 
guy.” He is interested in baseball, golf, bowling and after 
dinner speaking and has a lot of friends including Head 
G-Man Hoover. 
WILD 

animals are the hobby of Armand Denis of Putnam, 
Conn., and his wife, the former Leila Roosevelt, who think 
nothing of trekking 25,000 miles to film lions in Africa or 
Maharajahs (very wild) in Asia. Among their famous 
films are “Wild Cargo” and “Wheels Across Africa.” 
They are incurably peripatetic. It is nothing for Mr. 
Denis in Sumatra to write to his wife in Baluchistan who 
writes to their four children in England who write to their 
grandmother in China who writes to her husband in 
Ecuador. War or no war the Denises are already plan- 
ning to leave their 63-acre farm (with zoo) to take more 
pictures in West Africa or South America. 
ONLY 

professional woman lens designer in the world, Dr. 
Estelle Glancy is research scientist for the American 
Optical Company in Southbridge, Mass. Ph. D. and 
astronomer Dr. Glancy worked for several years at the 
National Observatory in Argentina, came home to do war 
work in 1918. The complex mathematical computations 
necessary in war orders for lens interested her and she 
now knows more about eyes than stars. Dr. Glancy was 
probably behind your spectacles before you were there 
yourself. The “A. O.,” as the Optical Company is affec- 
tionately called among friends, is proud of her. 
MARRYING 

a hundred or so couples a year is part of the job of 
Algie Holt whose cubby-hole in the Town House is well 
known to summer and winter residents of Peterborough, 
N. H. Past President and one of the founders of the 
New Hampshire Association of City and Town Clerks 
“Algie” is town tax collector (elected first in 1923), 
special justice, Secretary of the Board of Trade and 
official responder to what is practically a Peterborough 
slogan: “Ask Algie Holt.” He is interested in genealogy 
and will match his own against any comer—he is a lineal 
descendant of John Alden. 
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AND NOW YOU’°LL WANT TO HARVEST 


by Letitia H. Barnes 


As you have walked or 
worked in your herb garden during the 
summer, doubtless you have “stroked” 
a leaf or spray here and there and been 
delighted with the refreshing fra- 
grances. You have perhaps given your 
friends delicious herb teas in your 
outdoor living room or shady porch. 
Sprigs of sweet-smelling this* or that 
have been tucked into your letters to 
carry a bit of pleasant cheer, or a 
memory, to a distant friend. You 
have had the joy of sharing with other 
friends who came to see and lingered 
And, not least of all, 
you have had the exciting suspense of 
trying out flavors in new or old dishes 


to appreciate 


for family or guests. 

Sut your joy in your herbs need not 
end with the summer. Harvesting the 
plants for winter use is one of the 
rewards of the busy days. Cut them 
when the essential oils are in the great- 
est amount and of the most desirable 
quality—just as the flowers are ready 
to open. Choose a dry morning, after 
the dew is gone. Cut annuals about 
three inches from the ground—for a 
second growth—leaving some stalks 
undisturbed for fresh leaves day by 
day. If perennials, cut the tips and 
tender stems. If necessary, rinse very 
lightly and carefully shake off any 
clinging drops of moisture. 

If you have a dry, breezy, unused 
room you may like to tie the stalks in 
small bunches and hang them in this 
room to dry. I prefer to strip off the 
leaves before drying, then spreading 
them on trays. 
wire screening fitted into narrow 
wooden frames which, for conveni- 
ence in handling, are in two sizes: two 
feet square, or two by three feet. The 
trays of leaves are put in the airy 
storeroom to dry, properly arranged 
for circulation of air, and the leaves 
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These trays are of 





THOSE HERBS 





Wherever you keep them let it be convenient to add a pinch to the soup... . 


shaken about every day—the quicker 
they dry the better. Drying leaves 
should be kept out of the sun, which 
fades the color and carries off some 
of the very volatile oils. 

If you prefer drying your herbs 
out of doors put them in a shady spot, 
cover with cheesecloth for protection 
from dust and other vagrant inhab- 
itants of the air—and remember to 
bring them in at night. Dampness 
causes mold and impairs the quality 
of the oil. 

In harvesting seeds of dill, anise, 
caraway, coriander, cut them off as 
soon as mature and brownish—before 


they fall to the ground. Pick from 


stems, rinse if necessary, drain thor- 
oughly, and lay on the trays to dry 
quickly. 

If it is your first harvesting and 
you are not familiar with the odor or 
appearance of the dried plants you had 
better do one herb at a time. Also 
better label them, for the dried stems 
and leaves look very different than the 
fresh, and the fragrances of some of 
the varieties seem tantalizingly alike to 
the novice. 


Dried leaves may be left whole, or 
crushed through a sieve and so be 





ready for immediate use—especially 
when the door bell rings and you need 
to do one of those expert, expeditious 
preparations of an unexpected meal. 
Leaves for teas are more attractive 
and more easily used if left whole. 
It is wiser to rub seeds carefully be- 
tween the palms of your hands in 
order not to bruise them. Then put 
them in a coarse sieve through which 
the little fragments of broken stalks 
can be easily shaken. 

After the herbs are thoroughly dry 
keep them in screw-top jars or bottles ; 
these may be of glass if on a darkened 
shelf, in china or pottery if in the 
light or sun. Any desired size in glass 
may be purchased through drug stores. 
Attractive sets in pottery are found in 
some department stores. Cold cream 
jars answer the purpose successfully. 
But wherever you keep them let it be 
convenient for you to add a pinch to 
the soup, more to the roast, a com- 
bination to the left-overs that will make 
the family ask for more and wish 
for them often. 


Both the epicure and the traveler to 
distant lands know as well as the ex- 
perienced housewife that the best cook- 
ing may not have been done because 
the foods were costly, but because the 
cook had imagination—and herbs ; that 
a simple dish well flavored is more to 
be desired than an exceptional food 
with a high price upon its head. 

With herbs one needs to learn the 
individual flavors and with what foods 
each best combines; or a combination 
of flavors is often better than one 
alone, especially with dried herbs. How 
much to use depends upon how dis- 
tinct you wish a flavor. Be French at 
first—subtle: just enough to be sug- 
gestive, but not too evident. 

When Jonathan and I eat the baked 
beans, I use a medium size onion and a 
half teaspoonful of thyme; when Kim 
comes home I use a similar onion but 
only one-fourth teaspoonful of thyme 
—“TI didn’t know the flaver of baked 


beans needed covering up!” he told 
me rather disapprovingly. Kim was 


born in New England. 


Be a 
periment. 


‘swashbuckling” cook. Ex- 

Cooking with herbs is a 
pinch and taste affair anyway. But 
perhaps you already know about Pinch 
Me and Taste Me, who, 


. on the cook’s own shelf 
Sat close to the jars of herbs; 
Said Pinch Me to Taste Me: “If she’d 
only use us! 
We're more helpful than dozens of 
words.” 


And so they are. At first you do 
need to keep tasting to get that just- 
right flavor; the distinctive flavor my 
Jonathan likes might not please your 
Jonathan at all. A half teaspoonful of 
dried herbs to a quart of chowder or 
vegetable stew is a basic amount with 
which you may experiment until you 
have determined your family’s prefer- 
ence. Will it be unmistakably thyme, 
or just enough to give that what-is-it 
taste that empties the dish in the 
attempt to find out? 

Perhaps these suggestions may help 
you: 

Anise—flavor something like licorice ; 
seeds used in cookies, pastries, pud- 
dings; leaves in teas and green 
salads. 

Borage—leaves slight cucumber flavor, 
used in summer drinks; flowers; 


lovely garnish for these drinks and 
salads; crystallized; used for con- 
fections. 

Caraway——flavor similar to anise; 
cakes, breads, confections, soups, 
cottage cheese. 

Chives—mild onion flavor; green 
salads, all savory foods, cottage 
cheese. 

Dill—seeds in pickles, very small 
amount in some savory foods ; leaves 
in fish cookery. 











Parsley—green salads, all savory 
foods, many vegetables. 

Rosemary—gingery flavor; jelly, 
cookies, tea biscuits, sandwiches. 

Sage—pork and fatty meats, stuffings, 
chicken gravy ; easily overdone—use 
sparingly. 

Summer savory—green beans, pork 
pies, stuffings, meat, poultry. 

Sweet basil—slightly clove-like flavor ; 
all tomato cookery, green salads, 
eggs, soups, cheese. 

Sweet marjoram—cottage c heese, 
green salads, stews, soups, meat and 
poultry stuffing. 

Thyme—omelets, tomatoes, asparagus, 
baked beans, fish and clam chowder, 
meat and poultry stuffings. 

Teas—chamomile, costmary, lemon 
balm, sage, pineapple sage, mints, 
orange or lemon flavored thymes. 

Combinations—suggested as _ begin- 

nings: basil, marjoram, savory, or 

hyssop, with thyme; thyme, mar- 
joram, savory for soups and stews ; 

(add sage if you like) ; thyme, garlic, 

bay leaf; thyme, majoram and bay ; 

celery or parsley—or both—may be 
added to these. 








CORRECTION: 
Photo of Ocean Born Mary 
House in our May issue 
should have borne credit 
line to L. M. A. Roy.— 
Substitute “Baldwin” for 
“Trumbull” on page 12 


June issue. 











Among the more familiar non-culin- 
ary herbs used chiefly for the fragrance 
of their leaves are ambrosia, costmary, 
lavender, rosemary and southernwood. 
All are perennials except ambrosia, 
which re-seeds. Their uses are many 
and varied: sweet bags to hang in the 
closets, a sprig of lavender in the 
bottle of rubbing alcohol, sweetbrier or 
ambrosia in the stationery box, ambro- 
sia and costmary for dresser drawer 
sachets ; tussie mussies for your friends 
and your house; among your linens, 
for pomanders, in pot pourris. Sweet 
marjoram, thyme and lemon balm from 
the culinary list may be included in the 
pot pourris. 

And did you know that sage or 
marjoram or catnip tea can often do as 
much for “nerves,” or a cold that you 


have just “caught,” as a doctor’s visit 
—and doesn’t begin to be so expen- 
sive? That camomile tea could be as 
relaxing to tense muscles without the 
so-charming surroundings of an ex- 
clusive beauty salon? That moths 
never did like housekeeping in a gar- 
ment stored among the fragrances of 
That a fly keeps a 
respectful distance from any spray of 


certain herbs? 


hated tansy in his path? That a mouse 
dislikes the whole mint family—scat- 
tered about where he intended to go, 
or to have a winter apartment? 

What one can do with these spicy, 
fragrant products seems to depend 
largely upon one’s time, facilities, and 
imagination. They can be used for 
pleasure or for profit—fresh herbs or 
dried herbs ; for toilettes, or for culin- 
ary purposes ; for attractive gifts which 
delight one’s friends and their friends. 
Last autumn I grew ambitious and ex- 
perimented with herb jellies—which, in 
various sizes and combinations of con- 
tainers, solved the problem of Christ- 
mas gifts in a colorful way. 

Herbs makes friends almost uni- 
versally because the clean odors of 
aromatic leaves are especially refresh- 
ing and stimulating, even to those who 
weary of the heavy perfume of some 
flowers. And because they do belong 
to the simple, graciously homely things 
of life herbs become treasuréd to us, 
a very satisfying part of the summer 
which can be brought indoors to be 
arrayed tantalizingly on a shelf—vis- 
ible reminder of the happily busy, 
fragrant days. 
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Menemsha Village on Martha’s Vineyard (above)—the most 
picturesque swordfishing port of all. 


Norman West, out of Menemsha (right) . . . captain of the 
Herschel B ... with his 14 year old son and Micky Devine 
from Gay Head—expert Indian harpooner. 


Swordfishermen at work (below) . . . harpooning requires 


keen eyes, nimble feet, and downright cool headedness. 




















THE ECSTASY SET 


(Continued from page 28) 





“Listen to me, Elinor,” Jane was 
trembling with rage. “I’ve put up with 
an awful lot from you... .” 

“You're positively inhuman. And 
here I tried so hard to make you love 
me.” Elinor’s voice broke dramatically, 
but Jane was started now, she couldn’t 
stop, everything was coming out. 

“Really,” her voice was as icy as 
Elinor’s had been. “I thought it was 
George you were ‘trying so hard to 
make love you.’” 

Elinor’s voice rose to a scream. “I 
know what’s the matter with you, you 
nasty, inhibited, jealous old maid. I 
won't live with you another’ minute. 
I hate you, and I hate your house, and 
Furi- 
ously she seized one still-unbroken 


I hate your damned antiques!” 


piece of china, she raised her arm. to 
throw it—then George caught her, and 
she flung herself sobbing in his arms. 

That was more than Jane could 
stand. She turned and dashed up- 
stairs. The teagown tripped her and 
she ripped it savagely from beneath 
her feet. Then, locked safely in her 
bedroom, she tore it off. “I’ve got to 
get out of here,” she thought desper- 
ately. “I can’t stand it another minute.” 

But how? George and Elinor were 
in each other’s arms at the foot of the 
only stairway. Then Jane remembered 
the wisteria trellis outside her window 
—Jim and she used to climb down it 
when they were kids. Quickly she 
put on her dungarees and climbed 
down the trellis to the ground. 

For a minute, she stood panting in 
the shadow of the house. Where now? 
Where could she go? George’s mother’s 
house was the nearest down the road 
to town, but she couldn’t go there now. 
Blindly she turned and hurried through 
the field; she didn’t realize till she 
reached the boathouse that that was 
where she’d got engaged to George. 
Then, suddenly, she began to cry. All 
the grief and hurt and anger that had 
been pent so long inside her came 
wrenching out in agonizing sobs. She 
flung herself on the beach mattress that 
Elinor had used for sunbaths. “I can’t 
get away from her,” she thought hys- 
terically, “no matter where I go.” A 


more furious spasm of sobbing seized 
her; she cried and cried, she couldn’t 
stop, till finally from sheer exhaustion 
she fell asleep. 

It.seemed hours later when she was 
wakened by a clap of thunder. The 
rain was drumming on the boathouse 
roof ; the old building rocked in sudden 
gusts of wind. 
terrified. Where was she? 
this terrific storm? Then everything 
came baek to her, but with the tragedy 
of resignation now. 
wondering what 


For a second she was 
What was 


She lay there 
Elinor was doing. 
Elinor was scared to death of thunder- 
storms. 

“IT ought to go home,” she told her- 
self, but she couldn’t beag the prospect 
of another encounter with Elinor. “Not 
yet,” she thought, “though I’ll have to 
And every 
morning, maybe all my life, if George 
and Elinor get married.” 


face it in the morning. 


That brought back all the agony 
again. Jane lay there while the storm 
roared on ; even long after it had faded 
in the she 


distance, couldn’t go to 


sleep. Her thoughts were whirling 
wildly in her head, and something- 
she couldn’t explain it—she had a feel- 
ing that something somewhere was 
wrong. 

She jumped up and went out the 
boathouse door. The house—what was 
it—fire? A horrible rosy glow was in- 
side the house and all it—a 
cloud of smoke hung over it, like a 
thunderhead but pink and _ billowing 
upand up. Fire—it was fire! Already 
Jane was running. 


around 


Now she could see 
the flicker of actual flames. The chil- 
dren—Elinor—were they safely out? 
She ran still faster, panting till she 
thought her heart would burst, up the 
steep incline of the field. 
“Jimmy—Ellie—Elinor !” she shout 
ed with all her remaining breath. 
She dashed into the kitchen ; luckily 
the back door had been left unlocked. 
But there she stopped short in horror. 
The hall was an inferno of crackling 
flames ; and in the center of them, on 
the floor, lay the big hall lamp. The 
wind must have blown it off the table 
or blown the portiere against it. But 
there was no time to stand and think 
already the flames were roaring up the 
stairs. 
She ran 
And then she 


“Elinor—Fire—Elinor!” 
outside and shouted. 








heard the children calling from their 
bedroom window. 

“Aunt Jane!” 
terrified. 


Jimmy’s voice was 
“The stairs’ on fire. We 
couldn’t get to Mummy, and your 
door was locked !” 

Jane forced herself to sound more 
calm. “It’s all right,. kids, I’m coming 
up the trellis.” 

Already she was climbing up. Thank 
God her room was next to the chil- 
dren’s down the hall from the stairs. 
She 
across, then led the children back into 
“Now, Ellie,” 
hastily. “I'll carry you down pick-a- 
back.” 

Sut Jimmy 


unlocked her door and dashed 


her room. she said 


was sobbing wildly. 


“Mummy,” he was crying. “Where's 
Mummy ?” 

“Stop it, Jimmy!” Jane had to be 
severe. “I'll go find Mummy as soon 
as I get you two down.” 

3ut where was Elinor? Why didn’t 
she answer? Could she be overcome 
by smoke? Desperately, Jane clam- 
bered down the shaking trellis with 
back. The child 
heavy, her little 
squeezed round Jane’s neck till she 


Ellie on her was 


unbearably arms 
could hardly breathe. Jimmy was even 


heavier when his turn came. Jane had 


to make him climb down himself, step 
by slow fumbling step, in the protec- 
tive circle of her arms. 

“Now, Jimmy,” she said when they 
“Run 

Tell 
him to phone the fire department and 
Then, 


had finally reached the ground. 
to George’s as fast as you can go. 


then come quick to help me.” 
tenderly, she turned to little Ellie. 
“You go sit in the rose arbor, darling, 
way up at the end of the garden. 
Don’t you stir from there, no matter 
what happens, till George or the fire- 
if I’m not out by then, 
trellis for 


men come. If 
tell them | 
Mummy.” 


went up the 


Upstairs the fire had been gaining 
headway. The flames were licking up 


around the bannisters; in one place 
they were already eating along the 
upper hall. Jane held her breath against 
the stinging smoke and shielded her 
face with her arms. She took a run- 
ning start, leapt past the flames, and 
flung herself on Elinor’s bedroom door. 
“Elinor!” she choked and coughed con- 
vulsively on the dense smoke that filled 


the room. Blindly, with streaming 
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eyes, she groped into the smoky dark- 
ness, lit only by the fire in the hall. 
Her lungs felt as if they would burst ; 
every breath stung like fire but she 
had to breathe. Fumblingly, she ran 
her hands over the surface of the bed. 
The spread was still on it; Elinor 
hadn’t slept there ; Elinor wasn’t there. 
But no, she must be; she would never 
have left the children. Had she col- 
lapsed, overcome by smoke, somewiliere 
in the room? Frantically, Jane searched 
everywhere, but still no Elinor, what 
had happened, she must be somewhere 
there. But now Jane was choking 
horribly ; it was agony to breathe. “Get 
down on the floor,” she told herself. 
“Crawl over to the window.” Her 
ears were ringing, or—could it be the 
fire engines wailing far off down the 
road? She pulled herself up level with 
the windowsill. It was, the sound was 
clearer now. And there, already stand- 
ing in the yard, were the headlights 
of a smaller car. 

“George,” she screamed and sank 
back on the floor. 

How could it be? Jimmy couldn’t 
even have reached his house, let alone 
waked him up. She 
heard George’s feet running down the 
hall; then he was lifting her in his 
arms. 


But yes, it was! 


“Elinor,” she can’t 
ore 


“She’s safe,” he said. 
° ” 
into town. 


gasped. “I 
“T drove her 


Then somehow they were down the 
trellis, she was in the rose arbor with 
the children safe beside her. Every- 
thing was a pandemonium of throb- 
bing motors, glaring headlights, run- 
ning, shouting men. The last country 
fire engine was just roaring up the lane, 
but already George and the other vol- 
unteers were stretching hose to pump 
Jane drew 
a great breathful of the blessed air 


directly from the river. 


into her smarting lungs. “I’m all right,” 
she told herself. “And George says 
Elinor’s safe in town.” But what about 
the children; they must be scared to 
death. Quickly she put an arm round 
each of them. “Mummy went in town,” 
she said, “but George will take us to 
her as soon as the fire’s over. I was 
cross to her because she broke some 
china, but I won’t be ever any more, 1 


promise.” 
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By daybreak it was over; the fire 
was out and the last engine had gone 
lumbering down the lane. George came 
hack to the arbor where Jane sat staring 
at the long charred strip up the center 
of her beloved house. “I’m sorry,” he 
said gently. “I know what that house 
means to you, but I can fix it up again. 
I'll start moving the furniture to 
Mother’s right away. Just tell me 
what’s most valuable.” 

Jane forced a tired smile. “No 
thanks,” she said, “it doesn’t matter ; 
it can wait. George, will you drive 
us in town to Elinor? I’ve go to put 
the kids to bed.” 

He shot a warning look at her, 
then started.the children toward the 
Ford. “We're going straight to 
Mother’s,” he said evasively. “You're 
all my family now.” 

His family now. Jane felt the old 
stab of jealousy. Was George going 
to marry Elinor? Was that what he 
was hinting? “George,” she faced him 
imploringly. “Where is Elinor? At 
your house? Tell me all about it. I 
want to know the truth.” 

He stopped and stared at her in- 
credulously, then pulled her back into 
the arbor out of earshot of the children. 
“Listen,” he said. “Didn’t you hear us 
leave? Didn’t you get her note? Why 
were you looking for her anyway? 
Were you groggy from the smoke?” 
His voice grew almost angry with 
solicitude. “You'd have been in a 
pretty pickle if I hadn’t seen the fire 
on my way back home.” 

“Note?” said Jane confusedly. 

“The note she left on the hall table 
We thought 
you couldn’t miss it when you put 


right beside the lamp. 
out the lights. She caught the mid- 
night for New York, she’s going back 
to Italy.” 

“But the children,” Jane could feel 
nothing but her fear for them. “She 
can't take them back te Europe.” 

“No,” he said. “She wants you to 
keep them till the war’s over anyway. 
You'll have to break the news to them 
tomorrow.” Then suddenly he chuck- 
led. “I think she’s going to marry 
that rich man who was on the boat. 
She blazed up and practically said so 
when I was trying to explain about the 
ecstasy set.” 


Jane could only stand there speech- 
less. “Then,” she thought with a wild 
burst of hope. “If the children can 
stay with me; if Elinor’s going to 
marry someone else. . .” 

But already George had his arms 
around her. “Jane,” he said, “I’ve 
been a fool, I didn’t realize. The only 
thing I want—I ever wanted—is for 
us to get married right away.” 

Then at last she was pressed tight 
against him, her arms were round his 
neck, her face was buried on his shoul- 


der. She was crying somehow, un- 
reasonably, from sheer relief and 
happiness. 


“There, darling, there,” George was 
soothing her. “You've been through 
more than anyone could stand. I should 
have waited till tomorrow.” 

Gently he lifted her and started to 
the waiting children by the Ford. 
“Look out there, kids,” he shouted. 
“T’ve got something breakable in the 
back.” It was the ecstasy china, all of 
it, broken and unbroken. “I’m going 
to have it riveted,” he said. “We'll 
use it for our wedding after all.” 


The End of the Clipper Ship 


era in New England fell on Friday, May 
19, 1939, when the Benjamin F. Packard, 
last clipper of all, was taken out to sea 
and scuttled in Long Island Sound. 

Made by the firm of Goss, Sawyer and 
Packard, this huge full-rigged ship slid into 
the waters of the Kennebec in 1883. For 
twenty years thereafter she carried Maine 
lumber to the Pacific coast. She was known 
as the “Battleship of the American Mer- 
chant Marine” thanks to the harsh way her 
bucko mates man handled the crews. In 1907 
she passed into the hands of the North- 
western Fisheries Company of Seattle. 
When her usefulness as a sailer was over, 
she became for a year the training ship of 
the Junior Naval Reserve and was moored 
in New York. From 1931 to 1939 she served 
as a dance hall at Playland, Rye Beach, N. Y. 

Just why some lover of old ships or a 
Marine Museum did not intervene to save 
her for future generations has not been 
explained. 


How Come Department 

Yankee Road is in Middletown, Ohio. 

Yankee Lake is at Lisbon, Ohio. 

Yankee Settlement Farm Ridge, 
Illinois. 

“Discombobulate” is a good old Yankee 
word. 

People from Augusta, Maine, are known 
as “blue-bellied Yankees?” 

A year’s subscription for all the right 
answers. 


is at 
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Spend Your Vacation 
in the Mountains 


of New England 





Sa 9-2: Quiet leisure or active sports of 


all kinds, magnificent scenery. 

== 3=- Mountain climbing, fishing. 
Safe lake for bathing, boating, 
canoeing, all water sports. 
Good roads, interesting trips. 





Stable of fine Kentucky horses. 
Excellent 18-hole golf course. 
Tennis courts. Music, dancing. 






At the foothills of Green and 
White Mountains, on U. S. 
Route 5, up Corinecticut River. 






nla. 
Y 100 modern rooms with baths. 
Moderate rates. Booklet. 


William P. Lyle, Manager 


LAKE MOREY INN 
and Bungalows 
FAIRLEE © VERMONT 











She CRESTWOOD 


At Rutland 


Residential Section Own Private Park 
The Gay Nineties Inn appealing to 
Motorists, Vacationists ond Specimen 
Golf Riding Tennis Lawn Games 
Good Food — Attractive and Comfortable Rooms 
Booklet American and European Plan 
Open Late June to Late October 
In the Green Mountains 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Vermont's Vacation Hub 
E. J. Greenwood, Manager 
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dates six, comforts, bath. 


Seowe 4-08 American Plan. 








GARDEN ISLAND 
ADULT CAMP “AKE CHAMPLAIN 


CHARLOTIE, VT. 

8 hours from N. Y. City. Christian clientele. Com 
fortable equipment. Boating, sailing, excellent fishing, 
riding, tennis, golf. Rate $20.00 a week 4.00 a day 
Season rate and complete information write Mr. or 
Mrs. Herbert Y. Lorenz, P.O. Box 424, Benning- 
ton, Vt. Affiliated with Camp Woodland (for Girls), 
Londonderry. Vt. and Kamp Kaaterskill (for Boys) , 

‘ownal, Vt 
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THE RED BUOY 


Continued from page 12 
I'll force 
myself to take firm steady strokes. but 


I'll swim hard, he thought. 
to where? Toland...tothe beach... 
Sut what direction? He 
fool 
having called himself a swimmer. 

Will the fog lift? In 
began to crouch closer, until he could 


to the buoy! 


cursed himself for a for ever 


answer, it 


see no farther than the next wave. 

And suddenly there came the vision 
of his towel and sweater on the beach, 
and with these the memory of the old 
hard words to Freda—‘‘If I were going 
to drown myself...” 

His mind seized the suggestion. Am 
I going to drown now? Is death al- 
ready swimming its own wide circle 
around me, or will it swirl up shark- 
like and 


slapped his mouth and he 


suck me down? A _ wave 
thrashed 
backwards, choking. I'm going to 
drown, he thought. Where is the buoy ? 
The beach? Freda Freda, I lied. 
I can’t swim, really. 

Spluttering in panic, he did not notice 
And 


when light ripped through, the fog 


the fresh rustling of the waves. 


scurrying before the quick broom of 
the wind, the sun dazed him. But a 
last hope flamed inside him like a 
window burning at sunrise. He raised 
his head. No buoy, red and bobbing 

Then, 


them 


only brisk, blue-glinting water. 


turning desperately, he saw 
emerging—the bluffs, the beach. But 
far ... so far. 

With fear and cold-ache heavy in 
his arms he began the last slow test 
of his strength. No smooth strokes 
now, only a ragged dog-paddle. 

The shore was nearer when, lifted 
high on a wave, he saw Freda, a figure 
in red. Two, three times, he trod water 
frantically and waved before she 
answered, fluttering the white towel. 
that 


eyes on him, drawing him on and in. 


rom minute he could feel her 
He was back to where the red buoy 
The 


after him yet each lift of his body and 


should have been. waves rode 


Freda was closer. He could see the 
flapping red robe. She is the buoy, he 
thought grimly. 

His own arms were flapping, too. 
His head twisted, panting, from side 


to side. Through the last rough yards 








All-Summer Comfort 
for All the Family 


All the joys of seaside living 
are magnified at Hotel Den- 
nis. Beaches are bright (have 
you seen our cabanas?)... 
surf is right (and “right’’ at 
our door)... cuisine featur- 
ing fresh Dennis farm prod- 
ucts...sea water baths, 
broad open decks, health 
baths, all 


sports. 


land and water 


Attractive Rates on Request 














HILLCREST INN 


AND COTTAGES 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


On a hill overlooking Perkins Cove and the whole 
Ogunquit Bay. Quiet and homelike, surrounded by 
pines. A library of two thousand volumes. We serve 
all fresh vegetables; the sea food is brought in at the 
Cove a few steps away. Adjacent to the Golf Club 
and the Artist Colony. Cottages from $200 to $500 
for the season. Restricted clientele. Moderate rates. 
For booklet and rates, address GEORGE D. 
WEARE, Proprietor, Ogunquit, Maine. 
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HARBORSIDE, MAINE 
ON BEAUTIFUL PENOBSCOT BAY 
An exceptional place for rest and recreation. Clam 
bake picnics among the islands, sail and motor boat 
trips are arranged daily. Bathing, hiking, games and 
motor drives to Bar Harbor and other points of in- 
terest afford extra pleasure. Four generations of the 
Blake family have received summer guests. 


Excellent Home Cooking 
All Modern Improvements 


Best References Given — Booklet on Request 
Rates: $15.00-$23.00 per weck 
Season — June 15-Ocr. 1 

















the surf rushed him in brutally, bury- 
ing him beneath white water, so that 
he came up staggering and really half- 
drowned. A young man, a man only 
thirty and still sound of body, yet 
floundering like an old man, stumbling 
like a child. 

Always his gaze was on Freda. Yet 
he scarcely knew it when she herself 


came knee-deep into the breakers 


“ec 


John! -John!” 


He could not see her eyes clearly, 
but he clutched at the robe with both 
hanging his 


hands. He clung there, 


full weight upon her, until she drew 
his arm about her waist and steadied 


him up the sand. 


The wind blew cold, but he had no 


strength for shivering. He could only 
slump down, looking up blankly as she 
rubbed him fiercely with the towel, 
then pulled the sweater down over his 
head. Her hands continued to pat 
him furtively. She kept hovering about 


him, saying nothing, smiling pale, 
frightened little smiles. 
Slowly his strength came back. And 


“ 


soon she spoke gently, “John—you’re 
all right? Can you make it to the 
house now ?” 

lor the first time he smiled, getting 
up awkwardly with her help. On his 
feet, weak and swaying, he turned 
slowly to stare back at the sea. His 
gaze moved out over the greedy surf, 
then swung back toward shore. 

At that moment he grew rigid under 
Freda’s arm, so that she looked up to 
follow his unsteady pointing. His 
throat muttered. 

Fifty yards down the bheach—yes, 
they could both see it—the 
stranded buoy. 


storm- 
Caught in a tangle of 
seaweed, only part of it showed—but 
that part gleamed red in the sun. 


4 Summer Visitor 


was talking expansively about the beauties 
of the landscape to a native. 

“What a wonderful mountain panorama! 
Those peaks fairly beckon you to scale them, 
don’t they ?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And this sparkling brook meandering 
through the meadow, a regular thread of 
silver—and this invigorating air! It seems 
like pure ozone. It must be very healthful. 
How often do people die around here?” 

“Once, generally.” 





sailing, fishing 
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KENNEBUNK BEACH 
MAINE 
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Every Summer Sport 
SUPERB MODERN HOTELS 
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For FREE Booklet, Write 
KENNEBUNKPORT INFORMATION BUREAU 
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The Cellar Cocktail Room 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
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@ Steak Le» yy Lobster Dinners — 
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| WENTWORTH 


A Homelike, comfortable and moderate priced 
hotel, planned for people who are in search of a 
real vacation 


Write for booklet and rates to 
Warren K. Wentwortn, Prop 








Gbe GREEN HERON INN 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
@ Small, quiet, moderately priced 
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ie you are used to the 
ordinary outdoor furniture 
made of wood, you will be 
amazed at the COMFORT and 
pleased with the CONVEN- 
IENCE of the “MAR-NO- 
LAWN?” chairs and tables. 
As time goes by you will be 
surprised by their DURABIL- 
iry and their fine lasting 
finish. The unusually wide 
arms will hold your book or 
your glass. The large wheels 
with their wide tread enable 
you to move from sun to 
shade with hardly any ef- 
fort and do not mark the 
turf upon which they rest. 
The gleaming white enamel 
of their finish contrasts 
beautifully with the green 
of the lawn and, if you want 
other color, they may be 
had unfinished but weather- 
proofed with a coat of oil, 
the best foundation for paint 
of any color you may want. 
For the white chairs there 
are the “MAR-NO-LAWN” 
cushiong in a variety of 
colors to give you not only 
contrast but comfort. 


@ The Standard chair is 
illustrated but there is the 
big De Luxe chair as well. 
The Standard table is large 
enough to seat six people 
and the little coffee table is 
just right for tea for two. 


Tue Stanparp No. 1 Caarir (as illustrated) costs $10.00 at 
the factory in White or Green enamel; unfinished but weather- 
proofed with an oil coat only $8.00. 

A descriptive circular and the name of your nearest dealer is 
yours for the asking or they can be ordered direct from the factory 


if you wish. Visitors to the White Mountains are very welcome 
to inspect our showrooms at the factory in Littleton. 


MAR-NO-LAWN, INC. 
Littleton, New Hampshire 
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PeLymouTH BOARD OF TRADE 


Information Bureau, Plymouth, Mass. 
Please send me Booklet 


stone Plymouth 


CALLS YOU 


VISIT PLYMOUTH ROCK 
STAY AWHILE 


Plymouth Offers 


20 miles of ocean front with wide sandy 
beaches. Over 100 fresh water lakes. 
Public camp grounds. Myles Standish 

| Reservation, covering 11,000 acres. 

| Good Hotels, Tourist Homes, Golf 
. | Courses. Good restaurants, shore din- 
ae ners. Fresh and Salt Water Fishing. 


Y-7-40 








© Cometo... 


OAK BLUFFS 


on MARTHA’S VINEYARD— 


Seashore 
Water Temperature 72° — 
Surf and Deep Sea Fishing — 
Golf, Ridin 
the Vari 
Constant Ocean Breezes. 

MODERN HOTELS, INNS, 

COTTAGES 











The Vacation Isle 
New oy eel s Finest 
esort. Average 


. Boating, among 
Recreations — 


For Booklet and Detailed 
Information write: 
meronmarign gurcau, 


OAK BLUFFS, MASS. 
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KENT HOUSE 


FIELD POINT ROAD 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Forty-two minutes from Grand Central. A 
country home away from home. Tasteful 
rooms overlooking the Sound. Fine food and 
beautiful surroundings. 


Epwarp C. Focc 


Tel. Greenwich 500 Cocktail Lounge 




















(Continued from page 25) 


Linerty Care: 242 Northern Ave., (Fish 
Pier), Boston. Ask Mr. Edward H. 
Cooley, manager of the Massachusetts 


Fisheries Association, where to go to eat 
the best fish in Boston and he will direct you 
to The Cafe, 


“Jimmie the Greek’s.” 


Liberty better known as 
You will sit on a 


high red stool and eat at a marble counter. 


Your check will probably not add up to 
more than 50 to 60 cents. Fish is your 
best bet and baked finnan haddie one of 


Jimmie’s specialties. Jimmie’s success story 
could never have happened in any country 
but these United States. 


from one of the 


He came to America 
sunny islands of Greece 
fifteen. At Ellis Island he 
lost his hat and the immigration officer gave 


when he was 


him an old straw one to keep him from 


cold 


wind was blowing. 


catching because it was winter and a 


chilly In Greece straw 


hats are worn the year around and chiefly 


by people of wealth. And so when Jimmie 


walked up Broadway and noticed people 
staring at him he thought that folks in this 
new land were envying his headgear. 

Jimmie had no trouble getting a job as a 
bus boy in a restaurant. In a year and a 
half he had improved his English and was 
head chef. 
Boston. 


three 


His next move was to come to 
Five and a half years later he owned 
He learned how to cook 
from the fishermen who 


restaurants. 


fish and seafood 


were his best customers. His agreeable 


manner and friendly smile win friends for 


him every day. Here is a typical dinner 


you may eat for 50 cents: small fish chow- 


der; cheeks and tongues fried in butter; 


tartar sauce, cole slaw, Lyonnaise potatoes, 
fresh apple pie and very good 
corned mackerel served here 
Unfortunately the 


Nor do I recommend 


French bread ; 
The 
is Boston's 
at 6 p. m. 
around noontime as it 
and 5:30 are the best times to go. 
to ask for Jimmie. He 
his customers and you'll enjoy 


coffee. 
best. cafe 
closes 
is crowded. 11, 2 
Be sure 
enjoys meeting 
talking to 


him. 
Wake Rosin InN: Lakeville, Conn. When 
guests like a place so well that they “want 


it for themselves” may be sure it’s 


worth investigating. 


you 
I found a conspiracy 
on foot at this charming inn to keep it 
unknown to the general public. Wake Robin 
is named for the trilliums that hide in the 
nearby woods in the early spring, not be- 
cause the robins wake the guests from early 
morning slumbers. It is located in the roll- 
ing Taconic hills of Connecticut at the edge 
of the Berkshires. Exploration trips up 
Mount Raggie and through this fascinating 
but little known section of the state are part 
of the fun. Towns that were once meccas 
of wealthy iron masters are now deserted. 
Once well-kept gardens run riot over the 
hillsides. If you have nostalgic memories 
of meals eaten at Grandma’s groaning board 


er a A, 


dk 


wn 


wv Oo 


you will find realization of those bounteous 
dinners at Wake Robin. There is no printed 
menu but platters of food are offered and 
you eat as much (and possibly more) than 
you can comfortably hold. The food is well 
cooked. Wake Robin is small and its capac- 
ity is limited to thirty guests. You'll find 
prices reasonable. Better make reservations 
in advance. 


Tue Barn: Harvard, Mass. As you drive 
along Route 110 (just before it crosses 
Route 111 from Boston (between Worcester 
and Lowell, en route from your New York 
office to your cottage in Maine, you pass 
through the lovely old hilly town of Har- 
vard, Mass. Just as you approach its Com- 
mon, you pass (or better, you stop at) a long 
group of yellow buildings: 175 feet of 
house, barn, and (in true New England 
fashion to avoid exposure to winter ele- 
ments) a connecting ell—an ell which is 
The house kitchen, the 
little old “cellar kitchen” under it, and the 


now a gift shop. 


house cellar walls are all that now remain 
of the original building erected about 1690. 
The newer: part is about 150 years old and 
is the home of Mrs. Ruth Whitney deLangis, 
whose Whitney family settled in Harvard 
in 1690. 

The fascinating cellar kitchen is open 
to the public. It has the typical early low 
ceiling, twenty-paned small windows, wide 
hoard doors with hand wrought latches and 
hinges, and an old fireplace with its crane, 
two large bricked-in boilers, Dutch oven, 
and ham-smoking oven with its much charred 
door. Over the mantel hangs a Civil War 
musket (a gun bearing the date 1775 stands 
in a nearby corner), and beneath it hang 
copper pots, long iron forks and ladles, a 
long handled ‘ and a Betty lamp. 
Beside it, an old bread mixing box holds 


“spider”, 


logs of wood. On black shelves against yellow 
walls stand candlemoulds, candlesticks, can- 
nisters, pewter mugs, a wooden pipe box. 
The furniture is early American pine. An 
old Shaker clock ticks and keeps time, still 
steady “on its job” through the years. The 
enormous barn, at the other end of the ell 
and gift shop, is the tea room. This sum- 
mer it is under the management of Mrs. 
Sue Stanton, well known to New England 
women because of the cooking schools she 
has conducted. Special daily—Chicken din- 
ners $1.25; also turkey, duck, steak or roast 
heef dinners. Sandwiches and salads a la 
carte. You'll like both the food and the 
surroundings. 


Tue Tuomas Harpy Ixn: U. S. 1, Stoning- 
ton, Conn. Seafoods is the specialty of this 
Inn. Harry Peckham, the chef, buys fresh 
lobsters from local waters daily. For a 
dollar you may enjoy clam chowder, cole 
slaw, broiled live lobster, drawn butter, 
French fried potatoes, johnny cake or hot 
rolls. For 85c the same menu with a small 
sirloin steak substituted for the lobster. I 
found the fried chicken and corn fritters 
much to my liking. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Thomas Hardy have furnished the Inn 


with family antiques and many (possibly a 
few too many) rare oriental rugs and old 
paintings. The Inn is on the Sound, thus 
one is always assured of ocean breezes. 
Tuincs I Like . Schrafft's chocolate ice 
cream the thick slices of prime roast 
beef at the Hotel Statler, Boston . . . Cana- 
dian cheese soup at the County Fare in 
Hingham, Mass. Sunday night buffet 
supper at the Belle Pepper's Hearthstone 
House in Seekonk, Mass. . .. raspberry sher- 
bert at the Parker House, Boston 
breakfast at the Ritz with pale green honey 
dew melon served on a bed of shaved ice 
resting in a pink glass boat, brioche, and the 
best coffee in Boston . . . pastries and cookies 
at the Lafayette on Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston ... Antipastos at the Club Napoleon, 
52 Piedmont St., Boston . . . Oatmeal bread 
at the Village Shop, North Conway, N. H. 
maple candies at the beautifully fur- 
nished old house of Elisabeth Chase, Lyndon, 
Vermont .. . corn fritters at The Bellows, 
Falmouth Heights Rd., Cape Cod 
jellied salads at the Anchorage, Yartmouth- 
port, Mass. . . . fresh crabmeat salad at 
the Blue Ship Tearoom, T Wharf, Boston 
... popovers at the English tea room, New- 
bury Street, Boston . roast duck at the 
1810 House, Foxboro, Mass... . 
at Wright's Turkey Farm, Lawrence Pond, 


Guinea hens 
East Sandwich, Mass. . . . also their turkey 
broilers . . . strawberry jam at The Whale 
Inn, Goshen, Mass. . broiled chicken at 
the 1640 Hart House, Ipswich, Mass. 

blueberry pie at the Yellow Aster Tea 


Garden, Pittsfield, Mass. lobster at 


Lamie’s Tavern, Hampton, N. H.. . . fried 
clams at Dorothy Robbins’ Fo'cas'le, East 
Belfast, Maine ... boneless shad (in season) 


at Tony Rose's Roto Diner, Simsbury, Conn. 
.. . Sunday dinner at the Tavern, Wilming- 
ton, Vermont the good country milk, 
cream and eggs at the Allenwood Inn, 
Burlington, Vermont Baked Virginia 
ham with champagne sauce at Old Farms 
Inn, Avon, Conn . griddle cakes and real 
maple syup at The Lodge, Smuggler’s Notch, 
Stowe, Vermont chicken on rice and 
home made vanilla ice cream at the Old 
Thacher Place Tea House, Yarmouthport, 


Mass. 


In Antrim, New Hampshire, 


YaNKEE has a friend who owns a place 
that has been a haven of refuge since 1786 
One Robert Holmes began the good work 
and Hutchinson Flint finished it in 1795 for 
his “palatial mansion.” For the last 27 
years the priceless charm of this place has 
contributed to the health and joy of three 
generations of this man's family. There 
is not space here to go into the acreage 
sugar grove, honeymoon cottage, spring 
(gravity), etc., but we might add that this 
friend, now getting on in years, would wel- 
come the transfer of this place to someone 
who would appreciate its simple, quiet 
beauty and gain from it the happiness of its 
hospitality. If interested, we'll forward your 
letter. 








Rote 


= MORE SOLD 


s than any other kind 


@ Experience has proved to 
millions of home canners that 
Good Luck Jar Rubbers are 
reliable. They have the widest 
sealing surface of any jar ring 
made. They seal and stay 
sealed until the jars are open- 
ed, months, sometimes years, 
later. Get these safe jar rub- 
bers. 10c a dozen, 3 dozen 
for 25c. Ask for them by 
name. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


HOME CANNERS' 
TEXTBOOK 10c 


Follow approved canning instruc- 
tions. Get our popular textbook. 
Complete. Reliable. 64 pages of 
recipes, new methods, etc. With 
free supply of 12 dozen canning 
labels, gummed, and printed with 
names of fruits, vegetables, etc. 
Send today. 

When buying new jars, remember 
that Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas Mason, 
Adas Good Luck, Adas Wholefruit 
and Atlas Wide Mouth Mason Jars 
are the only jars which are all 
equipped with the famous Good 
Luck Jar Rubbers. 










































BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 
65 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


GOOD LUCK 
Jar Rubbers 


* Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping 








Jack & Jill is just for cats and 
it’s just what cats need. Con- 
tains the vitamins and miner- 
ls that ae i slossy and 

eep cats healthy an py. 
Packed by famous 40-Fathou 
Fish, Inc., Boston. Only a 
few cents fora large can. Ask 
your grecer or market. 


JACK & JILL 


CAT FooD 








This alluring and enchanting vacationiand invites you to \ 4 
enjoy its shaggy mountains, sparkling lakes, outdoor sports, 





every form of recreation, and its cordial hospitality. 





IN THE OF NEW For free %96-page illustrated booklet and map with information on 
HEART ENGLAND where to stay and what to see, write 
Edward Ellingwood, Executive Secretary 
MONADNOCK REGION ASSOCIATION PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
te] 
Summer hess 0 
Refreshment— ve ~~ _ 
Relaxation— ae 
Good Fun (} 
in the shad f 
7 oe PETERBOROUGH 
Monadnock ~ 
ater N. H. 
Play tennis, golf, swim, + £e-'| ‘ 
go boating or’ mountain | Junction US 202-101 
climbing, or rest on the ~ Sy DELICIOUS 
broad, cool  verandas. SS FOOD 
Elevation 1200 ft. Excel- / \ 
lent home cooked food, 4 Reasonable Rates 
temptingly served. Cite 
7, Tox Mr. and Mrs. Matthew P. Cavanaugh 
G. Y. AUSTERMANN, vig ewe wrt Senate ae 
Mgr ita ag aiee ad wnersbip- Management 


SHATTUCK INN 


JAFFREY, 



















HOOTOR 
GAME FARM 


HANCOCK, N. H. 


Ringneck Pheasants, Chukar Par- 
tridges, Mallard Ducks. Hatching 
Eggs, Day-Old Chicks. Grown Birds 
for Restocking. 


Also Dressed for Table Use 





BE IS 
CA PS 


Ever been in New Hampshire in the fall to 
see the brilliant colors of the turning leaves 
against the dark background of the ever- 
green? 

Spend a week with us, riding, climbing o- 
motoring through the White Mountains. 
Come and see New Hampshire when Nature’s 
colors are gayest! 


BY YANKEES—FOR YANKEES 
Write for Booklet: 


Foster and Elizabeth Sturtevant 
Box Y, South Chothom, N. H. 


























White Mountain 
« Region . 


| am offering a large 12-room house beautifully 
located on Park Ridge in Lisbon Village, 20 min- 
utes’ drive from Cannon Mountain Tramway and 
famous ski slopes. 

Upstairs there are four large and three small 
bedrooms and two baths. Downstairs—a kitchen, 
dining room, living room and library, both with 
fireplaces, and drawing room. The heating system 
is hot water with oi! burner. 

Set back from the street about 50 yards, with 
lovely grounds and many stately elms, this house 
is offered for sale to settle an estate, at $4,000. 

DONALD F. SAWYER 
Boston Post Road Amherst, New Hampshire 


















TREE SERVICE 
TREE SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN A DECADE 


BARBER TREE SERVICE 
Telephone 346-21 






Peterborough, N. H. 





-—ftIGH LAND HOUSE 


A Charmin Vacation Home. Many 
SPORTS — $12 to $20 weekly. 

COLONIAL MANSION 
Colonial chatm, modern comforts. Private 
baths. $18 to $35 weekly. 


All rates include meals. Tasty New Eng- 
land Cooking. Folder. Restricted. 





Mrs. E. E. Thompson, Durham, N. H. 
Both located on Lamprey River. 
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WILL NEW ASHFORD 
WIN AGAIN? 








(Continued from page 19) 


time, with Haylon gone, and Mrs. 
Charlotte Ward, the enumerator, had 
counted the 87 noses and checked and 
reported them within 48 hours. 

Although the census rules prohibited 
announcement of population figures 
until district results had been com 
pleted, Supervisor Maurice V. O'Toole 
of Worcester issued a special dispensa- 
tion, “because of the town’s record 
for promptness in co-operating with 
the Iederal authorities over a long 
period of years,” and New Ashford 
again jumped into front-page position. 

There is some sort of deep dark plot 
in the making in New Ashford, this 
summer, bearing upon the coming 
national election. No one will talk 
about it, however, save to pooh-pooh 
the Millsfield episode as a “framed up 
stunt” and to profess to be ignorant 
that there is any such town in New 
Hampshire. 

One town official declares “it appar- 
ently ain’t even a town. You can’t 
find it even in Jim Farley’s Postal 
Guide and I don’t find it in my atlas, 
either. They is a Millsfield down in 
Tennessee, but I know that wasn’t the 
I think they must 
be a hunting-lodge up there in the 


town that beat us. 


woods somewhere that set up its own 
ballot booths and voted for Alf Lan- 
don, just for spite.” 

Well, it is somewhat difficult to find 
either Millsfield or 
neither of them are post-offices; in- 


Somerset, for 


deed, it took some searching in the most 
modern, complete atlas available to 
locate them, but here is what we find: 

MILLSFIELD, Coos Co., Mail, 
Erroll, Pop. 25 (1930). 

SOMERSET, Wadhams Co., Mail, 
Wilmington, Pop. 16 (1930). 

Neither place has a village center 
indicated, 
Millsfield is just a few miles from 
Lake Umbagoa on the New Hamp 


merely a township area. 


shire-Maine boundary, and a short dis- 
tance south of famous Dixville Notch. 
Somerset surrounds most of the Som 
erset Reservoir, a hydro-electric powet 
project, best known to the most persons 
as a fine fishing pond where anglers 
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stand elbow to elbow on the dam and 
catch large pickerel and pike. 

It appears though from an official 
checkup on Millsfield, N. H., that all 
of its voters did not stay up, in 1936, 
so as to cast their ballots at 12:01 A. M. 
The New Hampshire Manuals for the 
the election 


General Courts, wherein 


returns are officially recorded, reveals 
the fact that on Nov. 3, 1936, 
12 voters qualified to ballot, five failed 


out of 


at the state elec- 
1938, with 13 qualified 
ballots. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect, 


to do so and again, 
Nov. &, 


to vote, 


tion, 
only eight cast their 
in this rugged mountain town, of 42 
square miles area, that all its citizens 
should be at the polls at such an un- 
earthly hour. 

Ashford 
civic-minded. 


Yankees 
Its record during its 24 


New are more 


electing of Presidents 
of the United States 
more than two qualified voters failed 


years of eager 


, shows that never 
to be on hand sometime. between 6 


and 10 A. M. 


Of course: 


on national election day. 
New Ashford does have 
but 
Gregory 


one voter who is not native-born, 
a naturalized Russian. 
Makaroff, (known as 


of New Ashford 


out a horse, a mule, a tractor or a hired 


the Hercules 


), single-handed, with- 


man, developed and operates the big 


Brodie Mountain ski-run with five 


trails and a on the border be- 
tween New Ashford and Lanesboro. 
He is frankly a New Deal voter. In 


tow, 


1936 he waiked two miles to the school- 


house to cast his ballot, wearing a 


placard on his back that read : 
Goop Luck ROosEVELT. 
New Ashford of course was immor- 
ago, by the 
Josh Billings of Lanesboro, who loved 


talized, years humorist, 


to go trout fishing in the Green River 
near the old mill there. 
the village in a 


Josh pictured 


sentence which has 
proliably been as far around the world 
as the election returns, when he wrote: 
“It is so quiet and peaceful in New 
\shford that you can hear a feather 
drop from the breast of a bird.” 
Maybe it won’t be as quiet this year 
on Election Day, November 5, espe- 
cially if it is robbed again of its seem- 
But 
we'll know more about that at press 


ingly particular claim to fame. 


time on that morning—and probably 


not until, 





DERSON CAMPS 





JACKMAN, MAINE 


Here is an ideal spot for this Summer's 
vacation enjoy rest and quiet where 
nature is at its best! 


. For over thirty years famous for hunting 
and fishing boats and guides available. 
we On the shore of Big Wood Lake, one- 

fourth mile from main highway. Direct 
Route from Portland to Quebec City on fa- 
mous Arnold Trail. All cottages with private 
bath and main dining room modern 
conveniences 


Always something to do: motoring, boat- 
ing, swimming, fishing, hunting, tennis, 
golfing nearby 


Send for Booklet 


Mrs. E. A. HENDERSON, Prop. 















DODGE POND 
CAMPS 
SUMMER VACATIONS! 
Cabins with all modern conven- 
iences. 15 miles of hiking trails. 
Three golf courses close by. 
Boating, bathing and tennis. Excellent 


trout and salmon fishing. 
FALL FISHING! 
Splendid fly-fishing in September right 
October 15th. Christian Clientele 
Write for rates and booklet 
FRANK L. BADGER, Prop. 90 Main Street 


RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE 


up to 








MAYFLOWER 


ON THE SEA 


Martin Point, Friendship, Maine 


| \ One of Maine's finest Colo- 









nial inns. Location unequalled 
for natural scenic grandeur 
Directly on water. Highly in 
vigorating air, alweys cool 
Unusual food. Refined, restric 
ted clientele. Reservations 
requir 


Write for Illustrated Folders 


DX 




















Your Vacation... 


Spend it at The Cape in a Cabin home among 
the pines on Maine's beautiful Lake Thompson. 
A delightful summer colony of attractive, com 
fortable housekeeping cabins with all modern 


conveniences. 

Good salmon, togue and bass fishing swim 
ming, boating, hiking, tennis all vacation 
pleasures. 


The Cape makes possible a real vacation for the 
whole family at a cost to fit your purse. Re 
stricted clientele 


Write for free Booklet and Rates 
A. E. BEAN & SON Box Y 


Oxford, Me. 





BRICK OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Incomparable is what epicures say about the Baxter 
way of preparing this famous New England dish 
Slowly baked for long hours in brick ovens, they 
just melt in your mouth. California Peas, Red Kid 
neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pots 
H.C. BAXTER & BRO. Brunswick, Me. 
If your grocer hasn'tthem order by mail from Carleton R. 
Mills, ox M, Fryeburg, Me. Price List on request 

















ATTEAN LAKE 


CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 


o 7. — © 


“F mie | 
» tes 
Fishing, Hunting, Recreational Resort. Ideal for 


summer vacationist. Every convenience. Every 
Sport. Swimming. Canoeing and Mountain Climbing 


ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 


21 Log Cabins, all with bath; a large office. Expert 
Giese Real outdoor meals. Three Jersey cows 
‘egetables from our camp garden. Rates reasonable 
Booklet and map on request 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 
















HOUSE and LODGES 


GRAND FISHING 

From “ICE OUT" till the last day of the 

season you get Maine's Finest Trout and 

Salmon fishing in Parlin and outlying 

ponds. Handy to Moosehead, Moose 

River, Attean Lakes, etc 

SUMMER VACATIONS 

The ideal place for the whole family to enjoy a happy 

vacation odern hotel or individual log cabin 

accom modations. Swim ming, boating, mountainclimb- 

ing, tennis, and many other recreations; with golf 

nearby. Reasonable rates 

12 miles South of Jackman en U.S. Route 201 

Write for Free Booklet 

H.C. McKENNEY, Box 12A, Jackman Sta., Me. 











HPORT, MAINE 
A delightful kL. ~ pe Seaside Home — catering to 
refined folk looking for a well-rounded, yet homelike 
resort 
Boating, Fishing, Automobiling, Dancing, 
Bowling, Golfing 
Rates $17.00 per week — $3.00 per day 
Write for Bookia: E. M. SNELL, Prop 

















Good fishing for Bass, Salmon, 
Trout — Now until Sept. 30. 
Summer vacation diversions for 
all the family. Modern Cottages 
— Delicious Meals 


Restricted $35 Weekly - Beshlet ny 
HILLSIDE CAMP CLUB sox «ry BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
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A VACATION PARADISE 


30 miles at . ..« Quaint, picturesque 
75 miles of white sand beaches, swimming in 
water averaging 75°, sailing, game fishing. golf, 
riding, tennis, summer theatre, America’s only 
summer hunt club. Cooled by bracing sea 
breezes. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
INFORMATION BUREAU, Dept. Y 
antucket Island, Mass. 


Nantucket 
Island 














30 Miles at Sea 
NANTUCKET ISLAND, Mass. 
On a bluff, overlooking the ocean. 
Warm, superb bathing. 

Golf — Tennis — Riding — Sailing. 
String Ensemble. 
Inn and Cottages strictly American Plan. 
Annex with all modern conveniences, 

European Plan. Restricted Clientele. 


Delicious Meals. 











-—CONSODINE HOUSE— 


In a quiet town near the center of Cape Cod stands 
a house where hospitality has reigned for 45 years. 
The rooms are cool and airy, spic and span and, of 
course. each has running water. Everything is typi- 
cally Cape Cod—the painted, spattered floors, braid- 
ed and hooked rugs and the tastefully prepared meals. 
From $5 daily with meals. Come see us. 


BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASS. 











ELM TREE INN — 


at Brewster, Cape Cod 


A delightful old home of the Yankee clipper days, 
surrounded by shady trees and old-fashioned gardens. 
Beautifully situated between ocean and bay, with 
easy access to all the Cape has to offer for recreation. 
Spacious rooms and delicious meals. Rates reasonable. 


c. F. KEITH Tel. Brewster 2 Route 6 








“MOUNTAIN PASTURES” 
An Old-Time Home Off the Beaten Track 


We would like a few outdoor people to visit with us 
around our open fires and enjoy our comfortable beds 
and good food. Rates on application. 

MRS..R. I. DERBY, Owner 


P. O. Box 272 Lee, Massachusetts 








The Elm Arch Inn 


Rooms with Bath 
All Rooms equipped with Running Water 
For Attractive Booklet and Rates write: 


A. B. RICHARDSON 
Elm Arch Way, Falmouth, Mass. 











- HIGH BREWSTER - Cape Cod 
An early American home and cottages @ccommodating 
« 20 guests, offers old-fashioned hospitality. All modern 
- conveniences. American Plan. Fresh and salt water 
bathing. Near summer theatres and movies. Golf, 
tennis, croquet, table tennis, riding and flying. Ninth 
* season. Rates $6 to $9 per day. Restricted. For 
detailed information write: Frank and Mary Cleverley, 
HIGH BREWSTER, West Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 
‘ Telephone Brewster 59 
. . 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By James 


Compared to modern warfare, the pic- 
ture-hook battles of Lord Nelson’s day seem 
almost idyllic. In Dr. Doygbody’s Ley, 
(Little, Brown and Co., 371 pp., $2.50) Sur- 
of His 
Service, sits in the oak-paneled taproom of 
the Cheerful 
hearty companions with the adventures of 


geon F. Doghody, late Majesty's 


Tortoise and astounds his 


how he lost his larboard leg. For with the 
authority of a master story-teller, he con- 
vincingly loses the leg ten times, in ten 
varying situations. 

Roughly, and with apologies to James 
Norman Hall, the author, here is the finale 
of the 


meconlight. 


Russian chapter bitter cold 


In a speeding sleigh Catherine 
the Great is driving Doghody home from a 
bear hunt. There comes the dreaded sound 
of wolves . . . too close! The Empress 
turns her head slightly to one of the foot- 
men : lackey 


“Feador!” and the devoted 


jumps. After a short respite the wolves 
close in again; “Ivan!” and the other 
footman jumps. Ivan must have only 


The leader of the 
Dogbody !” 
That he 


left no more than a leg with the wolves 


whetted their appetite. 
pack is ready to spring. 
she says quietly, “For Russia!” 
was a miracle of ingenuity and good luck. 
Hall has led as many lives as the Dog- 
1914 he enlisted with the 
English, later flew with the French. He 
killed, and was 
after he had 
transferred to the fighting American forces. 


body leg. In 


was twice reported cap- 


tured by the Germans been 
When peace came, he travelled and wrote 
hooks study of British 
naval records of the 18th century. During 
his years in the South Seas he collaborated 


Nordhoff in 
Bounty, and other epics of the 


enriched by his 


with Charles Mutiny on the 
sea—and 


screen ! 


Closer to our own time is Russell Gordon 
Carter's distinguished Yankee 
regiment of the National Guard at home 
and abroad. The 101st lield Artillery A. E. 
I’, 1917-1919 (Houghton Mifflin Co., 305 pp., 
$3.00). Written in full and precise detail, 
the history of this Massachusetts regiment, 


story of a 


whose origins go back to 1785, is a record 
primarily for its own men. For us, it is 
not only interesting but essential, just now, 
to learn how non-professional soldiers can 
be forged into an efficient, ehighly-trained 
unit. 

Chemin des Dames... . 

. St. Mihiel .. . 
tragic 
bathed the landscape . . 


Chateau Thierry 
Verdun—the great and 
names! “A silvery radiance 
. the great German 
offensive of March 21st had been stopped 


follow the 


twice 


in front of Amiens .. .”; we 


Malachy 


battles of a day which in the last months 
has heen bombed into a remote past. 

The author, a veteran of the war, rounds 
out with 


maps and photographs his im- 


portant contribution to the annals of the 


A. E. F. 


* * * + 


When former Senator Samuel Pettengell, 
author of Jefferson, The Van, 
was clected to represent Indiana in 1932, his 


Forgotten 


Democratic platform pledged “the removal 
of government from all fields of private 
enterprise, except when necessary to develop 
public works and natural resources in the 
public interest.” 

In Smoke Screen (Southern Publishers, 
126 pp., $2.50), the 


not only was that promise broken, but that 


Senator claims that 
the country, with its “creeping collectivism” 
is drifting toward National Socialism. - With 
cloquent facts and figures, he pleads for free 
enterprise, one of the foundation stones of 
our Democracy. He brings up to date the 
admonition of Thomas Jefferson ; “What has 
destroyed liberty and the rights of man in 
every government which has existed under 
the sun? The generalizing and concentrating 
all powers into one body.” 
Bre 

Mystery Story (released July 24th) 

Mystery in Manhattan and a weird Adiron- 
dack camp! Dead of Night, (Little, Brown 
and Co., 323 pp., $2.00) by Kurt Steel. 

Four which the 
virile super-stargazer play an original role 
The likeable sleuth, Hank Hyer, nosed out 
the villain at the start but the reader is off 
He also 
stumbles over sentences like “. his grey 
that was like a 
thin nictating shell over their candor.” 


deaths in stars and a 


the zigzag scent until the finish. 


eyes lit with an emotion 


PoETRY 
Josephine Jacobsen gives us 90 pages of 
pure poetry “by thrift and silence fed,” 
Let Each Man (Kaleidograph 
Dallas, Texas, $2.00). She sets a 
high standard, and keeps it. Spoken in full 
voice and sure technique are sonnets, charm- 


Remember 
Press, 


ing “songs,” and the irridescent “This was 
the House of General Lee.” 


Nelson 
(Thomas Butler, publisher) is a booklet of 


Sony of Summer by Starr 
mild conventional verse, while Alma Aqui- 
lino in Seeds of Doubt (Falmouth Publish- 
ing House, 46 pp., $2.00) writes delicate, 
disillusioned lines. Her verse-forms are 
crisp and original. 

The first number of Print: 4 Quarterly 
Journal of the Graphic Arts may well be- 

Print 
describe 


uses the 
all the 


collector's item. 
Arts to 


come a 
term Graphic 
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means by which ideas are reproduced in 


visual form. An exciting, superbly done 
William 
Rudge, publisher; 242 Temple St. 


magazine. By sending $5.00 to 
Edwin 
New Haven, Conn., you will receive the first 
four issues. 

Where to Shop Where to Stop in Boston 
and Along N. E. Motor Trails 
mended list published annually by the 
Women's City Club, Boston. 


A recom- 


Can be read 
easily while on the wing 

Kitty 
edited a_ pictorial 
Rockport Art 


Parsons Recchia has compiled and 
irtists of the 
Photographs of 


recard 
{ssociation 
the many artists, an account of the Cape 
May colony from its inception, and a few 
reproductions fill its pages 

the Early ) 
Harriet W. Marr, (printed by J. E. Stewart 
$2.00) will 
appeal to students of early New England 
Atkinson lies in New Hampshire 
close to the Massachusetts line, and the story 


{tkinson Academy Ycars—by 


Co., Springfield, Mass., 95 pp., 
history. 


of the Academy is the story of the town 
and of the times. From the humorous and 
informative pages, we must quote at least 
one item. In 1794 there was published in 
Boston an English Grammar, “The Young 
Ladies’ Accidence.” Its last pages give 
examples of bad grammar to be avoided : 
“Do not say: Be you. 

I have wrote 

I see him yesterday. 

He gin it to me 

I tell’d him. 

He axed me. 


I cotch a very bad cold.” 


Answers to 
Are You a Country Grocer ? 
on Page 12 





1. A relative of the author opened up store 
at 4:00 a. m., and closed shop at 11:00 Pp. m 

2. The grocer made the first profit on the 
products which he took in in trade; the 
second profit on the products when he re-sold 
them 

3. Cardamon sced is used in pickling ; also 
to neutralize smoker's breath. 

Coriander seed is pounded fine and used 
to flavor pumpkin pie 

Anise seed is used to flavor pancakes in- 
terestingly 

Dill seed is used to flavor pickles 

Caraway seed is used as a flavoring in 
cookies and cream cheese 

4. Salt settles if the container is shaken 
or kicked after the salt is poured into it 
Therefore the admonition meant—“Be eco- 
nomical.” 

5. Crackers and 
lunch! 

6. Dry measure: 2 pints equals 1 quart; 8 
quarts equals 1 peck ; 4 pecks equals 1 bushel 
7. Around the grocery stove 

8. Sage, thyme, marjoram, summer savory, 
camomile, catnip 

9. Checkerberry and peppermint candy 

10. Elixir—patent medicine “cure-all.” 
“Green” ham—ham which has been pickled 
but not smoked. Julse—dried red seaweed, 
shredded, and eaten as a relish and goitre- 
preventive “Java and Mocha’’—popular 
blend of coffee 

11. The body of the stove (and sometimes 
the legs supporting the stove) was set in a 
box of sand. 

12. In a wooden trunk sometimes covered 
with deerskin 

13. An ell measured about 45 inches : hence 
an expression applied to a dishonest, grasping 
person. 


yourself 


cheese—a_ help- 





Cookie Jar 


The one upon my shelf would surely mock 
Its predecessor vanished years could show, 
The old time cookie jar I used to know 

That sat invitingly without a lock 

Or a forbidding sign, where we would flock 
Like hungry sparrows, eyes and cheeks 

aglow, 
Halting our play that eager hands might 
go 

In search of sweets within that old stone 

crock. 


But ugly though its color, shape or size 
It was the pot that marked the rainbow’s 
end. 
Within its depths were lambs and many 
a Star, 
Grotesquely stubby men with raisin eyes; 
And so I sing its praises and defend 
My right to dream of that old cookie 
jar. 


N. M. 


Bennett. 
in Episcopal Vicar 


in making his rounds came upon an elderly 
Yankee, whom he took for granted to be a 
more or less religious individual. So he 
intreduced himself and asked in short order 
“What church do you attend?” 
“I don't go to no church, but I'm Epis- 
copal,” the Yankee blurted. 


The clergyman, believing that he had 
found one of his persuasion, asked the name 
of the man’s rector, or his parish. But 
his queries went unanswered. 
“How then?” asked the puzzled divine, 
“do you say you're Episcopal ?” 
“Well,” Yankee, “I 


dered into a church one day and 


drawled the wan- 
settin’ 
down, I heerd ’em say ‘I’ve done the things 
I oughter not done and left undone the 
things I oughter done’ so I says to m’self 


‘By cracky, that’s the crowd for me.” 


Another “First” ? 


According to a news item, which YANKEE 


has not checked, Benjamin Franklin, that 
amazingly inventive and otherwise versatile 
American sometimes called “The First Yan- 
kee,” should be credited with the parachute 
army idea. In 1784, if the item is correct, 
Franklin wrote this: 

“Five thousand balloons, capable of raising 
two men each, could not cost more than five 
ships of the line; and where is the prince 
who can afford so to cover his country with 
troops for its defense as that 10,000 men 
descending ‘from the clouds might ‘not in 


many places do an infinite deal of mis- 
chief, before a force could be brought to- 


gether to repel them?” 








BOSTON’S 
Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 
dress in Boston—and not expensive. 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 


each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50. 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates. 


Gvest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


The Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes trom Downtown 
Nordblom Management 











Every Yankee 





will enjoy these— | 





A SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS 
NEW ENGLAND 


By JONATHAN DANIELS | 


“A faithful and fascinating picture.” — The 
Boston Globe 


“I know far more about New England than 
I did two days ago even after fifty years 
acquaintance, and | am grateful for the in- 
formation.” — Mary Ellen Chase in The 
Boston Transcript. 


$3.00 
* 


ETHAN ALLEN 


By STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


“A rattling good story .. . It brings Ethan 
Allen rousingly to life. The early people of 
Connecticut, New Hampshire and Vermont 
were a lusty lot, and Ethan Allen could lay 
claim to being practically the lustiest.”— 
The New York Times. 


$2.50 





THE MACMILLAN CO. NEW YORK 
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SAILING 


PENOBSCOT BAY 


"THIRTY-TWO ears 

Mrs. Maurice 

summer ers” at 
a are still coming. This 


unique colo: scot bh s is on a — 
overlooking Penobscot jay between his- 


ago Captain and 
> be 


toric pen sea. It preserves 
wgepoiled the mosphere of the Maine coast 
village of clipper-ship days. 


The central dining room serves vegetables 
from the farm and stare the bakes sea food. 

Typically “down east are the beans, 
clam chowders, d and b ry 
pies. 

Captain Gens a0 sails the guests in the 57-foot 
eqhosnss often for a picnic to one 
of the an -< ds down the bay, some- 
times for an ‘all-day trip to catch rock 
on the fishing grounds seaward of Mt. 
Desert Island. 





The rates are moderate and the clientele 
Christian. 


Season — June to October 


Address MRS. MAURICE L. GRAY 
Baycrest, Harborside, Maine 

















HORSESHOE CREEK CAMP 


BOYS AND GIRLS 3 TO § YEARS 
Beautifully situated on Cape Rosier on 
- wo enka hey 


Ue aaa o on tie cae 
p- — 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
Margarette W. Lutz, B.S., Bangor High School, Banger, Me. 


HAMPTON 











An ideal beach resort for family or indi- 
vidual. Select patronage. For Illustrated 
Folder and Hotel Guide, write Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, HamptonBeach,N.H. 


On the Hew Hampshirg Gast 














The NEW LONDON PLAYERS 


of NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TWO ON AN ISLAND - - Aug. 7-10 
ON BORROWED TIME .- - Aug.14-17 
WHEN WE ARE MARRIED - = Aug.21-24 
An Old Time Melodrama Aug. 28-31 
BARN PLAYHOUSE NEW LONDON 
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JOSIE LANGMAID MURDER 





(Continued from page 20) 


usual ability to weave small branches 
in this manner. Then out of the north 
came the startling information that 
La Page had been accused of the rape 
and murder of Miss Marietta Ball, 
school teacher of St. Albans, Vermont, 
but had been released. Deep scratches 
on his neck and hands he explained 
were sustained from raspberry bushes. 
A woman clairvoyant came forth from 
a trance with a description of the mur- 
dérer, his house, his family. Her weird 
story only confused the authorities, 
because a man whose integrity was 
respected said he had been with La 
Page hour by hour through the after- 
noon of the murder. 

La Page was placed under arrest, 
and when his wife learned that he was 
securely confined in jail, she told the 
authorities that she had lived a life of 
terror with her husband, that he had 
beaten her frequently, and that she 
had been afraid to tell what she knew 
about him. Then she related that five 
years before, he had assaulted her sis- 
ter, Mile. Julienne Roussie at Joliet, 
Mile. 
that when she had gone to a pasture to 


Canada. Roussie testified later 
drive home the cows, there suddenly 
appeared before her a dreadful figure 
clothed in a fur robe, wearing a black 
mask that concealed all but two eyes 
that gleamed at her horribly. 

La Page was convicted entirely on 
circumstantial evidence which Attorney 
General Mason W. Tappan in sum- 
ming up for the prosecution declared 
was more positive than direct proof. 

La Page confessed the night before 
he was hanged that early on the morn- 
ing of the murder he walked out on 
the highway in the direction of his 
left his ax and 
coat and went across lots to the place 


wood-chopping job, 


where he met Josie Langmaid and said 
he struck her with a stout stick that he 
had taken from a wood pile. She 
warded off the first blow with her hand 
and then her hand fell limp at her 
side and soon she was rendered un- 


conscious. Then he dragged her into 


the woods, cut off her head with the 
knife. 

In a weird attempt to lessen the 
evident heartlessness of this murder, 
he insisted that he did not break his 
club when he killed the girl but broke 
it afterwards. 

Each 
single flower on the grave of Josie 


summer someone places a 


Langmaid. It is doubtful if any rela- 


tive does that because all those near to 


her have long since passed away. Per- 


haps someone now carrying the burden 
of advanced years, who knew her when 
she was a radiant schoolgirl in her 


’teens, still remembers her and makes 


this mute tribute to her memory. 


In further commemoration of Josie Lang- 
maid, a substantially bound book, “The Mur- 
dered Maiden Student,” was published after 
the dedication of the monument and the 
hanging of the murderer. Written by Rev. 

C. Keeler, pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Suncook, the work gives evi- 
dence of literary ability. 





SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 


They appear here at same rate, etc. 





Old dinner set (blue) for sale, pieces sold 
separately or as a whole. (No dealers.) 
Jy440 


Will swop rooms, one hundred yards from 
the ocean at Ocean Park, Maine, for cash 
—one dollar per day and up—weekly rates 
on request. Kitchen privileges if desired. 
Jy441 


Wanted: Old white cotton bed hangings 
with self-color stripes for my four-posted 
bed, or old material of that description with 
diagonal weave. Will swop or pay cash. 
Jy442 











machine 


Ju434 


Have Battle Creek Exercising 
for cash, or I want a Franklin Stove. 





As fine a meal of victuals as you ever sat 
down to offered in exchange for reasonable 
amount of hard money at my Grill in Lenox, 
Massachusetts. Ju435 





PUPPIES and Summertime go together. 
Write me for particulars and prices on 
Cocker Spaniels, Wire-haired Terriers, and 
Scotties. Fine, healthy farm raised A.K.C. 
registered, pedigreed stock. All letters 
answered promptly. My439 





Note to Subscribers—Old and New 
Yankee, Inc., really and truly would like to 
let you all have your swops for nothing. We 
started out that way—then we started 
charging newsstand buyers, as we felt that 
was only fair by our subscribers. As soon as 
we did that, the Postoffice Department ruled. 
that inasmuch as we had placed a value on 
swops (which there had not been before) all 
subscribers—within the limits outlined at 
the start of this column—must pay, too. It's 
just one of those things wherein *‘ ‘regulations 
is regulations.” So please remember we're 
with you 100% in this swopping game and 
this charge of 3c a word is truly nominal and 
hardly pays the cost of postage. 

Wanted: a mounted (stuffed) sea gull. 
Will exchange cash for it. J434 


























A WORD | 
ABOUT BRIDGES | 


ia AKE ONLY TWO BRIDGES in 


world as far as we are concerned .. . 












NEW YORK SSB?" 


Round Trip $5.50 on Yankee 
Flagships ‘Arrow’ & ‘Comet’ the 
From Boston te New York $3.95; round trip $6.75 


OLONIAL 
LINE 


Lv. Providence nightly 8 p. m. (D.S.T.) 
Direct Bus leay: 
Boylston St. ‘Bhan 


the Intervale Bridge near Glen Station at 
Bartlett, New Hampshire, and the New 
Whitestone-Bronx Bridge across Long Is 


land Sound. We ‘say this, didly, tentiene A BIG NEW YORK HOTEL 
they mean for us not only keen architec 
tural and structural appreciation but also WHERE YOU NEVER FEEL Lost 





because they both go really somewhere Eventhough the Lexington boasts 801 
- Furthermore, we'd just as soon hang over spacious rooms and suites, it was de- 
the side of cither one of them for a day signed and built expressly so that you 


or so anytime—never tiring a moment of could always feel perfectly at home... 
ree wanle lo “a / the spectacle. Now this Intervale Bridg: in the lobby, in the restaurants, in 
has the White Mountains at the other end Ss on And the service 
is truly personalized — so there’s no 
danger here of ever becoming a “‘for- 
gotten man”! For a comfortably- 
sized place to stop 







of it from here. The Whitestone one has 
the Fair—and Manhattan Island. Toss your 


coin as you will, certainly the crossing of 


INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 


either has its points. And just now perhaps NOME OF THE where you will quickly 
@ra bar you're contemplating both The Fair is 7 be known, get ac- 
p tempting— Manhattan hotels and restaurants, quainted with “New 
don't forget Jansen’s Hofbrau adjacent to Ke 
Hofbrau Grand Central if you like international 
(ESTABLISHED 1898) cuisine and Boar's Head, same management 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. three blecks north on Lexington for tru — 
) NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) English dishes, will give you the best time 
ever. The mountains in August—well, we CHARLES E. ROCHESTER 


4 : Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir 
don't need to enthuse further about them 


D | VA ~ PA a ‘ 4 1 E Me All frothing aside, however, if you haven't Leon AVE. at 48th ST., NEW rORK 














: been across this Whitestone Bridge and seen 
Le R at . Ww Fs ° “ s 

4 New York across the Sound you've missed 

1 CUISINE FRANCAISE almost as much in a way as you might have 

) Famous for CHICKEN DIVAN end SPECIAL SALAD 


Finest VINTAGE WINES and LIQUEURS missed if you'd never seen Mt Washingt a] Ch, he tghle KM 


17 EAST 45th STREET re MU 29-9993 with its first cap of snow 
. Mayor LaGuardia, incidentally, sends us a YH; / 
h ) ) ; 
s - book called New York Advancing . . . col- Le € da 7 


ored pictures, index, and all (270 pp.) 








About as nice a thing as we've run across 














i “oLp STAGE HERE | in many a moon. Our public thanks, Fiorello 

. <1 GRELL ano BAR IS A . . . even though we never did hear from 

, 6 you about that volume we sent yow last 

“. } DUNCAN Christmas. You know, we Yankees aren't 

‘4 HINES going to come across your Whitestone unless 

” “ADVENTURE you come on up across our Intervale! What 

le IN say? : 

7 GOOD Guest rooms are spacious, lux- 
—_ EATING” Yankee Songs For Sale uriously appointed, dining 
or. i rooms, of highest quality; 
= Twelve Vermont songs by that well service skilled, courteous; lo- 
C. known ex-Vermonter, Clinton R. Carpenter, cation, most convenient, the 
_ - have heen printed and are being distributed atmosphere one of distin- 
— by “New England Music,” 424 Madison guished, home-like charm. 
ts Ave., New York, N. Y. The price is one Single Rooms, $5.00 up 
Ve dollar and every Vermonter interested in Double Rooms, $7.00 up 
ted = With Twin Beds, $8.00 up 
nat the state and in its expression in musi THE BOWMAN ROOM 
as should have a copy of Mr. Carpenter's re- for Dancing and Entertainment 
= cent issue. The book is of forty pages and at Dinner and Supper 

al sf 








contains words and music of “To Thee, THE 
It's DREAM Woop PINES Vermont,” “Yankeeland,” “King of the Air,” 


ce Ice Cream Special Dinners several delightful ballads, two Negro spir- B | | Fy M oO 34 E 


and Fountain Service Sea Food ituals and at the end several Green Moun 
and PHILIP E. SHERMAN tain waltzes, which are sure to appeal. This 

- ' ROUTE 3 BAR HARBOR, MAINE song book can be purchased at book and 
ull. 


For reservations, address: Hulls Cove, Maine 











music stores in Vermont and elsewhere. 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








A REAL YANKEE COOK-HOUSE- 
KEEPER wanted for a small, very select 
Inn. Jau401 

A BUSINESS WOMAN, paying guest, can 
find a home, with complete social indepen- 
dence, in small private family in suburbs. 
Enjoyment of garden and garage included. 
Beginning November 1. Jau402 


HAND-LOOMED ARTICLES 
kets, linens, and rugs woven 
color you need. Jau403 


HAVE 5 ROOM COTTAGE ON ISLAND 
in second purest lake in the world—with 
motor boat—free delivery service—privacy ! 
Am repairing and renovating from hurricane 
—at Tremendous Cost. Would let for short 
periods—so that I can see the Fair. What 
am I offered? Jau404 

WOULD SOME N. E. TEACHER consider 
Colorado teaching exchange for year? I have 
M. A. History-Political Science. Family of 
four. Twelve years in Junior High School 
work. Prefer Senior High, or Junior College 
—or even University presidency, but not too 
deep in Maine woods. Jau405 
FORTY-YEAR-OLD, SIXTH GENERA- 
TION AMERICAN, with no encumbrances 
wants to take a “Sabbatical” from hospital 
work as housekeeper for doctor or profes- 
sional man. Excellent cook and can milk or 
tend chickens if aoerees.- Prefer living in 
very small town. Jau 

COLLEGE, CITY BRED WI WIDOW living 
alone in her husband’s New England small 
town home would like retired couple or per- 
son enjoying country to share same. Jau407 


WANTED: “Maine farm 








baby blan- 
the size and 























Tenant farmer for Maine farm. 
Use of house and land in exchange for cer- 
tain duties to the owner. Particulars, upon 
application. References required. Jau408 

WANTED: By September 1, reliable young 
girl to do cooking and light housework for 
two adults, and help with care of child 1% 
years old. Small house in Cambridge, Mass., 
own room and board plus $30 a month.Jau409 


IS THERE A MAN who would like time to 
write, paint, play (I have a new grand 
piano) or pursue a hobby, and work for his 
board and very small salary? I need some- 
one to attend fires, grounds, assist simple 
cooking and cleaning in my small country 
home located in woods and mountain. Per- 
manent. Jau410 

WANTED: By a college senior, to swop an 
opportunity to make himself generally useful, 
for board and a moderate wage (for 2% 
months). Driver, tutor or companion for 
child—hobby is photography. Jau411 


4 














SWOP: Young man intensely interested in 
mineralogy would be glad to swop his serv- 
ices in that line—filling specimens or as 
companion on mineralogical expedition for 
his board and a small recompense for summer 
months. Jau412 





ATTENTION: R. P. 
Last month Job Exchange No. JJ403 
received an answer signed by you from 
Salem, Massachusetts. As she is most 
interested, could you please forward us 
your street address? 


MERRILL 





l 
IS THERE 


| 
A MUSICIAN WHO CAN 
TRANSPOSE AND COPY LEGIBLY a 
number of lovely songs of which I have 
copies for high voice, but which, being a 
contralto, I am anxious to sing without 
straining either myself or my listeners? For 
this service I will pay cash, and will supply 
music paper and the songs. JJy401 
HOTEL MANAGERS, PLEASE ADVISE 
Have you use for gregarious, attractive, effi- 
cient, and enthusiastic girl, recently out of 
college, as hostess, desk clerk, or perhaps 
JJ y402 


assistant cook? 
Ww ‘HO WOULD LIKE A SUMMER VACA- 

TION IN MAINE? To either a middle-aged 
woman or couple I will give room and board 
and a happy summer in exchange for very 
light household duties and preparation of my 
meals. (Occasionally my husband comes down 
for week-ends.) Our home is beautifully 
situated on an island in the Penobscot Bay. 
Ideal if you like bathing and the quiet life. 
The highest references given and required. 
ITS y40% 


W. TNE D: 
couple. Not a managing housekeeper, but 
real neat, clean worker who would appre- 
ciate an up-to-date modern home, about 30 
miles from New York City, in the country. 

















“Cook- -housekeeper for business 


Those who get lonesome need not apply. 
Salary moderate, depending on ability and 
experience. References required. Give details 


JS y404 


in first letter. 
MAN OF 60 YEARS, clean, healthy, orderly 
and systematic, would like to take care of 
gentleman’s home—good painter, light car- 
pentering, knowledge of gardening and chick- 
ens—for board, lodging, and pay. JJy405 

PXPERIENCED YANKEE BOOK- 
KEEPER wants to contact a few more 
“smaller businessmen” with a view of doing 
their bookkeeping, social security and unem- 
ployment reports, tax returns, ete. Part- 
time basis by mail. Very reasonable rates. 


JJ y406 

















IS THERE A WOMAN LIVING ALONE 
who would like a congenial companion? Pre- 
fer small town or country, in northern New 
England. Can sew, cook, knit, ete.; like a 
quiet home life. Useful with a semi-invalid. 
Glad to give further information. JJ y407 
WANTED: Summer boarders who would 
like the peace and quiet of an old colonial 
farm, fresh milk (will even let you milk the 
cow if you wish), eggs, homemade butter, 
plenty of good wholesome food, and an ole 
swimmin’ hole. JJy408 
AM TRYING TO GET OUT OF FLORIDA 
so can breathe and live. Some day hope to 
write book on why women hate to work for 
women. If I could get position in Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut, with gentleman of good 
a gee who likes good cooking and real 
E. housekeeping, I would sell enough fur- 
WA. or ring to make trip up. Is anyone 
interested? JJy409 


WANT TO SWAP 

















LOYALTY, persever- 
ance, personality, college education, cost ac- 
counting training, industrial engineering ex- 
perience, practice in sales correspondence for 
a real opportunity in a small honest-to-gosh 
Yankee company. When may I come to see 
you? JJy410 

MY SIX SONS are now raised, and so will 
be glad to take normal children on my Maine 
farm to board, or man and woman well 
enough to look _ for themselves. Will send 
particulars. JJy4 


DEPENDABLE ¥ ANKEE FARMER de 
sires caretaker’s job on city business man’s 
Maine or N. H. farm. Married, good health. 
Have tools to do repairs, and most any job 
on farm, care of stock and poultry. Prefer 
separate house, conveniences, permanent. 
fair wages. Would help locate farm for man 
who wishes to buy. JJy412 

TRAVELING SALESMAN, age 27, mar- 
ried. Three years’ experience selling to deal- 
ers in New England and New York, in busi- 
ness affected by the war. Desire new line 
with responsible house, showing opportunity 
to develop income equal Y | a earnings 
of over $40 a week. JJy4 


CENTRAL STRSSACHUSETTS FARM 
HOME, 80 acres, offers quiet atmosphere to 
professional people desiring restful vacation 
Pine woods, brook, shade trees and roomy 
screened porch. Fresh vegetables, milk, and 
eggs in abundance with typical N. EF. cooking. 
Good beds, extra room for study or work. 
Reasonable terms. JJy414 

CAPABLE UNDERSTANDING WOMAN 
WANTED to carry full housekeeping re 
sponsibilities and give elderly couple some 
assistance in a small country town, Fleming 
ton, New Jersey. References exchanged. $50 
per month. JJy415 

DO YOU WANT TO PROLONG THE 
LIFE of the leather bindings on your books? 
If you do, we can furnish the prescription, 
and the medicine for home treatment, or we 
ean give the treatment if you prefer. Our 
charges are reasonable. Books repaired or re- 












































bound. Consult us about your book worries. 
JJy416 
YoU NG MAN, 24, married, almost finished 


extensive correspondence course in architec- 
ture, now working 69 hours for $22 weekly 
for newspaper, prefers to work these hours 
at this wage for architect, contractor, manu- 
facturer, or lumber company. Will go any- 
where and work hard at any job, which in- 
eludes junior drafting. J.J401 - 
YANKEE COUPLE will welcome guests in 
their century-old home near Mt. Mansfield. 
Lake and woods offer swimming, fishing, and 
hiking on our own acres, but there’s golf 
nearby, if you prefer. We'll provide Vermont 
cooking and comfortable rooms at reasonable 
rates, 402 

FASHION MINDED YOUNG LADY 
would like to connect with Woman’s Specia!- 
ty Shop. College and Art School training. 
Live Cambridge, Massachusetts, but would 
be willing to leave town. Suburban shops. 
within commuting distance from Boston by 
automobile, particularly attractive. Might 
consider small investment. 13403 

TWO SERIOUS YOUNG MEN, with train- 
ing and experience, desire to go to South 
America and work. Anyone having. or know- 
ing of any business connections in South 
America, let us know. Come on Yankees, 


help us. JJ404 
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GENTLEMAN: 
graduate, 


Thirty-seven, 
with honors, desires a home or a 
position, reading, letter writing, companion, 
executive, or superintending. Anything, any- 
where, with enough free time to write short 


university 


stories. Hope some poor soul, who is alone 
and needs a | can use me. Very dis- 
creet IIA 











WE ARE A SMALL L ADULT FAMILY. 
living in Bethel, Connecticut, looking for a 
good cook and neat housekeeper—May to 
October. House equipped with electricity 
and modern conveniences. For your privacy 
and use a detached one-room cottage. Wages. 
$40 per month. 33406 








U SEFU L WORK WANTED — Educated 
man, 30, desires work in New England. Based 
on past experience, can work in fields con- 
cerning farm or estate management, contact 
work and investigations of business nature, 
service work, claim adjusting, building man- 
agement, boats and marine supplies. JJ407 


TO THE RETIRED BUSINESS MAN: Do 
you find time hanging heavily on your hands? 
Would you like to be affiliated in a dignified 
and mildly remunerative way with a nation- 
ally known thirty-year-old organization, to 
which you could devote as much or as little 
time as you wished? Write for details. 
JJ408 








COLLEGE MAN ‘wants job on farm for 
summer. Congenial surroundings more im- 
portant than wage. JJ409 


PROPERTY MAINTEN ANCE E SUPER- 
VISOR. Experienced building field, institu- 
tional maintenance, trust company building, 
inspection. Reliable, economical management. 
Protestant, 41, married, no children. Desires 
connection commercial — or pri- 
vate estate. References. JJ41¢ 














MAN FOR LIGHT G ENER AL WORK ot on 
country place—honest, neat, handy with 
tools, milk one cow. Wages $10 per month, 
board and lodging. Send references. JJ412 


WOULD YOU LIKE your manuscript typed 
by a publisher's and agent’s reader and 
editor? I'll give criticism, do and/or suggest 
revisions, and also tell you who might be 
interested. My rates are ridiculously low, but 
I need the cash. JJ413 


WHO NEEDS an intelligent, dependable 
Maine woman, who can cook, sew, drive a 
ear, type a letter, or give friendly care to 
lonely or elderly persons? JJ414 


DAMSEL IN DISTRESS!! 
seeretarial experience in city 














Six years of 
have left me 








wanting a really interesting position else- 
where in Massachusetts. Love dogs and out- 
door life. Own car. Good references. "Bye 
now. JJ415 

WANTED: Paying guests, $2 a day, July 
and August. Private log cabin camp. First 


Connecticut Lake, Pittsburg, New Hamp- 





shire. Good fishing. Use of steel motor boat. 
53416 ee. a, . Lol * 
DEPRESSION WRECKED _ republican 
family of old American stock. Need home 
badly. Caretaker job welcome—one expert 


horsewoman with hunters, saddle, etc. We're 
all working, but unhappy at being scattered. 
This is gold mine for someone needing all 
around farm family. JJ417 


SWEDISH LADY wishing to live in Boston 
the first five days of each week, will ex- 
change services as housekeeper and seam- 
stress in Harvard professor's family of one or 
two, for advanced lessons in English, begin- 
ning October first. J.J418 

TWO YOUNG, attractive college graduates 
will launch a unique venture somewhere in 
New England, “Children parked by the day 
or hour.” French, Spanish, English, swim- 
ming and music stressed and supervised. 
Watch July classified ‘=r for location. 
Luncheon served. JJAlS 


FOR THAT MOU NTAIN VACATION: A 
comfortable room in quiet home at Littleton, 
New Hampshire. For a day, week, or month. 
treakfast and dinner if desired. JJ420 

WORK WANTED in a store—city or coun- 
try. Many years experience in bakery busi- 
ness with father, when he had own bakery. 
Auy offer will be greatly appreciated. JJ421 

















PROFIT-MINDED EXECUTIVE. quali 
fied for position of controller or treasurer. 
Capable of assuming complete responsibility 
for general and cost accounting ; taxes ; office 
management; budgeting cash and expense ; 
and all corporate financial. accounting and 
insurance matters. Resourceful, dependable. 
Protestant. With present manufacturer over 
ten years. Free to locate anywhere. JJ422 
IS THERE SINGLE. middle-aged man. 
who likes farm work and would appreciate a 
home and opportunity for initiative? JJ423 
WANT TO SWOP an apartment, a cottage. 
a beautiful building lot or just a bed and 
good food for what it’s worth—a goodly rea- 
sonable sum for each. Horseback riding also 
to swop on the same basis. J.J424 

FAMILY OF FIVE ADULTS on country 
place in Southwestern Maine, desire services 
of general houseworker, cook, waitress. 
Wages subject to agreement. Good home, 
work reasonable. J.J425 
EXPERT IN COMMUNITY 
campaigns will lecture anywhere on Beauti- 
fying Home Grounds, How to Clean Up the 
Community, Our Trees, Tree Surgery, Liv- 
able Gardens, etc., for reasonable fee. Offer 
good for three months only. Has best refer- 
ences. JJ426 














beautifying 





‘SWOPPER’ S COLUMN 


(Continued from page 4) 


New 17-jewel Waltham, size 18, white case 
with locomotive engraved on back. Yankee 
complete file for 1938-1939. Would like guns 
or what have you? Jy404 


Who wants an ox-yoke for that garage or 
studio door? Or Youth’s C ompanion, Saint 
Nicholas, Good Housekeeping, The Woman 
Citizen, Etude. Also two years of Life up to 
current issue. Or perhaps an oblong wooden 
chopping bowl or butter molds. What is 
your exchange? Jy405 


Interested in swopping hand-hooked chair 








seats, any size or description, all woolen 
material. Come on now, name my need! 
Jy406 





Good, secondhand, two-oven, coal range 
ideal for camp. Has oil burner and connec- 
tions in tow. This swoppers’ itch is burning 
me up. What can you do about it? Jy409 

Who wants 24 issues of Dublin Opinion 


(Ireland) in exchange for 12 issues of Popu- 








lar Photography? Jy411 
Want bed pillows? I have four extra. 
Would like door knocker. Jy412 


I need six skeins of red yarn to knit a 
sweater for next winter—will swop pair of 
men’s black and white sport shoes, sixe 7% 
(worn once). Jy413 

I have one Polypase Duplex = rule in 
excellent condition. I want old glass Gauche 
pattern), Currier and Ives prints, 
stamps and covers, or what have you. 

Try me! 
back numbers of Life, N. Y. 
riew, two tapestry wall hangings, braided 
silk chair mats, old wooden chopping tray, 
homemade new kitchen apron and flowered 
chiffon evening dress, size 36, or black velvet 
for remodeling. Jy41% 

Beautiful wolf fur rug. Suitable, cutter, 
home decoration, football games, winter driv- 
ing. hunting blanket—light, but very warm. 
Value $100- swop piece of antique silver, or 
what have you? ? Ju408 

Will swop board and room, real New Eng- 
land inn. for oriental rugs, any size. Jud 

“Swop Toastmaster” never used, cost 
$16.95 for comfortable room, kitchen 
privileges, week or ten days in July. Prefer 


Tyalti 


I have several good biographies, 
Times Book Re- 


near Portland, Rockland, or any small town 
near sea. Congenial couple, very best refer- 
ences. Ju406 i SIO? 

I want Henry Kitchell Webster's “The 


Sky-Man.” Who has a copy to swop, and for 
what? Jus07 : 
Will swop a goblet in a ~ reproduction of 
the “Westward Ho” pattern, for a piece of 
copper luster, either new or old, Ju408 





Wanted—the entire poem (entitled “A 
Covered Bridge”) containing these lines: 
“Its ancient roof resounds to hoof 
As waters roar beneath it. 
Through storm and strife it clings to life 
And only time can cleave it. 
(Also wish name of its author and source.) 


W ill swop other poems about covered bridges. 
Ju409 


Will swop for four of your grandmother's 
old Yankee family recipes, suitable for use 
in a Yankee Inn, a half- gallon of pure Ver- 
mont maple syrup. Ju4l2 

Moving is bad for curtains. I can't use my 
brand new four ruffled and three straight 
pairs. Also have an extra pair of feather 
pillows (new). Ju414 


I am making a scrap book of handweaying 
samples done by our New England ancestors. 


Has anyone scraps, large or small, in good 
or poor condition, of such work? I would 
swop foreign or U. 8S. stamps, children’s 


books or books on almost any 
what would you like? Ju415 

‘Swop—rocking chairs for straight chairs. 
Ju416 

I have a Logarithmick Arithmetick by 
Burritt, published at Williamsburgh, Massa- 
chusetts, 1815, also a copy of The Scholars 
Arithmetic by Daniel Adams, published at 
Keene, New Hampshire, in 1807. I want old 
glass, Currier and Ives prints, old U. 8. 
stamps and first-day covers, or what have 


you ?.Ju417 


we swop complete set, excellent condi- 
tion, Cambridge History English Literature. 
15 volumes (sans bibliography) for set of 
Thoreau’s or Emerson’s journals. I also 
want busts of both these gentlemen. Ju418 
I'll swop a lickin’-good home-cooked New 
Hampshire dinner for you and your family 
anytime between June and September in re- 
turn for a large fragrant fir-balsam pillow, 
mailed to me at my winter home. What do 
you particularly like to eat? My403 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS — 
Will swop modern unused woodcut greetings 
for used ones dated before 1890; signed artist 


subject, or 




















proofs for those dated before 1880. My415 
SERGEANT BESTS TWO 
ATTORNEYS 
With straw hats in season, two 


“Yankee traders” today turned their at- 
tention to these headgear, while waiting 
for district court to open this morning. 
Several days ago, Atty. William L. 
Davenport purchased a hat he expected 
would fit his head—but when he got his 


hair cut, it was much too large. This 
morning he attempted to give the hat 


away to Atty. 
ing a straw. 
At this point, Police Sergt. James J. 
Burns entered with a straw in hand. 
Sergt. Burns and Atty. Davenport nego 
tiated exchange of the hats and then as 


Emil Slowinski, also sport- 


Atty. Davenport departed with his new 
possession, which fitted him, Sergt. bares 
said he figured it was about the cheapest 





new straw hat he ever acquired—because 
the hat he traded was last year’s model. 


Greenfield, Mass., Recorder. 








Indian Neck 


The MONTOWESE iissicci, Com 


75th ANNIVERSARY—Private sandy beach, boat sail- 

ing. Bath houses and attendant. Tennis, saddle horses, 

all sports and director. Golf nearby. Summer theatre; 

good resident company and visiting stars Excellent 

cuisine. Selected clientele. AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM. Write for booklet 3 











TWIN YANKEE’S 
2 Tasty Vermont Cheeser— 
Snappy “Old Skipper” Sage Cheese 


In cheerful green pottery bowls. The pair shipped to 
any N. E. point $1.00. Send for my Maple Cured Cob 
Smoked Ham circular, My Maple Products are best! 
“Everything that's Vermont” 
L. H. HARRINGTON 


U. S. Reute 2 Richmond, Vermont 
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“THE YANKEE PEDDLER™ 


CLASS 








WOOD ART GALLERY 


I F IE D 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 











Books and Magazines 





OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 
Pennsylvania. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. KEstablished 1889. ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE SERVICE, 56 East 13th 
Street, New York. 

BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES supplied. 
SHARAN’S, 111 West Seventeenth Rtreet, 
New York. 

RENTAL LIBRARY BOOKS BY MAIL 
—$1a month. The Little Acorn Bookshop, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
ANTIQUARIAN MEDICAL & SCIEN- 
TIFIC BOOKS, pamphlets and manuscript 
material purchased by a leading specialist in 
this field. SCHUMAN’S, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

MARINE BOOKS: Navigatio 
ship, Engineering, General. RNELL 
MARITIME PRESS, 350 West 23rd Street, 
New York City. 





























Crafts and Hobbies 

TURKEY’S OCTAGON SET with Czecho- 
slovakian sets, 6c, with approvals. RI- 
CARDO STAMP CO., 805 State, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIP- 


MENT. Noiseless rubber-bound disks and 
easy glide—$8 a set. Cues $1 to $5, table 
shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Send 
10c for catalog and plan of court. Sets $5.00 
to $25.00. DAYTONA BEACH SHUFFLE- 
BOARD CO., Philmont, N. Y. 

FREE! FREE! FREE! Twelve pic- 
turesque stamps from foreign lands, two air 
mails, ten United States, etc., to approval 
applicants sending 5 cents. Fairlee Approval 
Service, Fairlee, Vermont. wi 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ATTEN 
TION. Summer finishing spec ials. Rolls devel- 
oped, printed, plus two 5 x 7 enlargements 
25e. 16 reprints 2e. 5 7 enlargements 
10¢. Dozen $1.00. MODERN PHOTO, 
Plaistow, New Hampshire. 
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GROW BEAUTIFUL PLANTS AND 
FLOWERS WITHOUT SOIL. No dirt— 
a fascinating hobby. Watch the plants grow, 
roots and all. A beautiful enameled tank 
with removable wire basket, suitable for 
table or desk, Soilless Plant Food, and direc- 
tions, only $1.00 postpaid. MAHLON PAL- 
MER, 512Y Wallace, Wilkinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATE MATCH 
COVERS, members everywhere. Join “Book 
Match Hobby Club.” JOANNE CARTER, 
Secretary, Box 1111, Rochester, New York. 


CUSTOM BUILT PLYWOODS,  con- 
structed to your specifications. Walnut, 
Mahogany, Cherry, Hard Maple, Cabinet 
lumber. Send stamp for descriptive cir- 
cular. MAIER and GENUNG, Dept. YI, 
New Albany, Indiana. 

















Miscellaneous 





WHILE THEY LAST—5c men’s neckties. 
3 for 60c postpaid. A rare bargain. Made by 
a Yankee firm. STATLER TEXTILE, 
Lowell, Mass. 





24 BOXES first quality fine facial tissue— 
200 sheets to box. $2.00 postpaid. STAT- 
LER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 


50 ROLLS PAPER TOWELS, 





mill ends. 





$1.50 case, F. O. B. Lowell. STATLER 
TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 
MILL-END TOILET TISSUE—90 rolls 
to case. $1.50 F. O. B. Lowell. STATLER 
TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 





INDIAN RELICS. Beadwork.- Coins. Min- 
erals. Books. Dolls. Old Glass. Old West 
Photos. Miniatures. Weapons. Catalogue 
5e. VERNON LEMLEY, Osborne, Kansas. 


LODGE TEA HOUSE, midway between 
Chocorua and Conway, New Hampshire, on 
Route 16. Lunches and tea. Delicious food. 
Beautiful view. 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, 
Brooklyn, Connecticut. Inlaid wood trays, 
hand-woven articles, hooked and braided 
rugs, quilts and bedspreads, hand-wrought 
pewter, hand-made jewelry. Glass and china 
miniatures. Persian karbag. Pottery from 
Europe and Asia. Just off Route 6, between 
Brooklyn and Danielson. 


WELOOME TO CARO’S GAY SATUR- 
DAY, SUNDAY STUDIO PARTIES! A 
popular rendezvous for refined folks who 
appreciate something different. Delicious 
non-alcoholic refreshments served. 56 East 
79th, New York. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, middle-aged, de- 
sires position Hostess, House-mother.—Ex- 
perience in buying, meal planning. Drives a 
ear. OLIVE BOYNTON, 22 Couch Street, 
South Norwalk, Connecticut. , 


PIUTTE BUTTE TRADING POST — 


Wholesalers and retailers Genuine Indian 

















Relics. Rugs, Blankets, Curios, Hand-tooled 
Leather Gaods, at reasonable prices. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed—Mail Address: LAN- 
CASTER, CALIFORNIA. Member: United 


Indian Traders Association. 


THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN SHOP, 
Jaffrey, N. H., open as usual.—Handicraft 
shop featuring unusual types of hand-weav- 























LOW prices on glue, sandpaper, dowels, : 
hinges, etc. Free circular. CRAFT SUP- ing. 17th season. 
PLY COMPANY, Urbana, Ohio. 5 PAIRS or MERCERIZED —— 
HAND LOOMS built to order. ROBERT STOCKINGS. $1.00 postpaid. First quality. 
HEARTZ, Epping, New Hampshire. Sizes 8% to 10%. STATLER TEXTILE, 
Lowéll, Mass. 
RECEIVE weekly squab checks. Thousands 
wanted daily, luxury prices. Hobby that 
. pays. Ask RICK, Box 325, Melrose, Mass., 
Garden Supplies for eye-opening free book. 
’ 7 1 a — DUE TO SMALL SPACE, will sell a 
eee a SEROCE TREBS PRAY’S $50 BARREL CHAIR upholstered 
BLUEST OF THE BLUE TREES—25 in_rust frieze for $30. Perfect condition. 
PREPAID to you for $1 00 — ROCKY HELEN WHEELER, 37 Concord Avenue, 
MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN COMPANY Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Evergreen, Colorado. NETTED CANOPIES FOR HIGH-POST 
FERNGLEN GARDENS—Choice peren- BEDS. also coverlets. Authentic reproduc- 
tions. GERTRUDE COCHRANE SMITH, 


nials and Rock Garden plants. Three plants, 
any one variety, 50c. Visitors welcome Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. MABEL E. TURNER, 
P. O. BOX 230, Antrim, New Hampshire. 


MOULD, : SHAPE AND . ORNAMENT 
growing Gourds. Instructions for mould- 
making and Gourd Seeds 10c. O'BRIEN 
1710-Y West 77, Chicago, Illinois. 


BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we specialize in quality 
plants. ‘All sizes, growers’ prices. Free 











folder. HOU STON ORCHARDS, K-12. 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 15 blooming 
size Cacti, all different, labeled. postpaid. 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. WESTEX 
CACTUS GARDENS, Box 624, Cisco, 
Texas. 


Deerfield, Massachusetts. 





Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulle- 
tin. Published five years. Sample copy 10c. 
Ads Se a word. TRADERS EXCHANGE, 
234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BOATS - 14 
HOOK BOAT, 
chusetts. 


ADULT 
$1.25. LL. T. 
New York. 





$22.50 
Templeton, 


complete. 
Massa- 


footers 
Route 2, 





BEGINNERS’ PIANO COURSE 
MOSES, 315 West 86th Street, 


HUDSON BAY BL ANKE TS, complete 
camping. hunting. outdoor equipment. Cata- 
log free. HOWE FUR COMPANY. Box Y, 


Cvvopers Mills, Maine. 
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Real Estate 





100 ACRES, PEACH SECTION, rich loam, 
high elevation, exceptional view. Seven-room 
house, large barn, spring water. Two miles 
from Colonial Village. $4500. Payments 
arranged. $1500 cash. REW, 626 Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


A COSY HOME, newly renovated garage, 
electricity, water. Appropriate for gas sta- 
tion, tourists, or summer home. A _ short 
drive from Springfield, Vermont, or Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire. Write W. BLAIR, 
Reading, Vermont. 


FOR SALE—Summer cottage, Hebron, New 
Hampshire, Newfound Lake west shore, elec- 
tric pump and lights, pump house. Guest 
house, 5 rooms, 2-car garage, running spring, 
state road, open in winter. 1 mile Hebron, 5 
miles Bristol. Excellent views. Box 47, 
Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts. 











FARMS! Hill tops, lake shores, ocean fronts 
for summer and all year homes. Fertile val- 
ley farms for profit. New England, the East 
and Florida covered in our catalog of 1400 
bargains; copy mailed free. STROUT 
REALTY, 810-AP Old South Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT—Farms, sum- 
mer homes, estates. Large selections. ROSS 
H. LOWELL. 


WANTED: A FARM IN SOUTHEAST- 
ERN VERMONT 75-150 acres, high eleva- 
tion, wood lot, spring water or equivalent, 
brook on premises, old colonial house with 
at least 7 rooms, fireplace essential, modern 
conveniences not necessary. Prefer back 
roads. Write F. V. WHITE, 34 Morsemere 
Place, Yonkers, New York. 

FOR SALE—New England home for sum- 
mer or year round. Ideal for children. Built 
in 1805. Modern conveniences. On Atlantic 
Highway in Winterport, Maine. T. G 
FELLOWS 


“MONADNOCK REGION”: 25 acres on 
state road, Cape Cod cottage $1,000; another 
beauty $2,500; others $600 to $5,000. Write 
your wants. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, New 
Hampshire. 


























FOR SALE—Cape Cod type cottage and 
barn, built about 1820, 1100 feet altitude, 
sixty-mile view, five miles from Hill Village, 
New Hampshire, ten from Newfound Lake 
in small summer colony. Two wells, three 
acres, electricity, new roof. Low price to 
desirable purchasers. K. B. MURDOCK, 
Hill, New Hampshire. 


1909 ACRE FARM in popular summer re- 
sort. Ideal summer home. Good buildings. 
Colonial house. Two trout brooks. View. 
Hunting. Skiing. Unfailing spring water. 
Good réads. Quiet. Near lakes, camps, and 
Dartmouth College. $2,500. CARL HOWE, 
Strafford, Vermont. 








Special Services 


LENGTHEN SHORT SHOES (No Stretch- 
ing). Widen. Expert “wedgie” repairs. 
Hand-soling over original lasts; dyeing; 
change suede to shiny leather. Mail orders. 
B. NELSON, INC., Est. 62 Years, 10 East 
39th, New York. 

DOES WHAT YOU WRITE express your 
meaning accurately? GEORGE M. MUR- 
RAY, Editorial Service, 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. 

GEORGE L. THOMPSON—GENEALOG- 
IST, Specialist on Old Yankee Families. 
neg North Main, Randolph, Massa- 
chusetts 


JAMES HARRISON BOWEN, Registered 
Patent Attorney. Technical Experts, Small 
Payments, Radio City, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

WELL — WELL — WELL. it’s an old, old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right in 
your own home. I dig ‘em—highest refer- 


Sn BURTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, 

















COATS OF ARMS AND 
CRESTS expertly and 
duced in black-and-white, 
oils. Ready for framing. Over thirty years 
experience in Heraldic art. Fee $10 and up. 
Send complete data for guidance in esti- 
mating. Address LAWRENCE B. ROB- 
BINS, Harwich, Massachusetts. 


FAMILY 
faithfully repro- 
water color or 





Stationery and Bookplates 





PERSONALIZE YOUR STATIONERY, 
200 letterheads, 100 envelopes with your 
name and address, $1.00. BEECHWOOD 
PRESS, North Berwick, Maine. 

NEAT, inexpensive printing for business 
and personal uses. Interesting particulars 
free. HONESTY PRESS, Putney, Vermont. 
STATIONERY and BOOKPLATES .... .... 
LOVELY GREETING CARDS, easily re- 
sold for profit, write for prices. HILDA 
SAWTELLE, East Wilton, Maine. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225. sheets, 
125 envelopes, $1.00; 1000 6% Envelopes, 
$3.00; 1000 Business Cards, $2.00. Samples. 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 
STATIONERY AND BOOKPLATES .... .. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY: 200 sheets, 
100 envelopes with name and address printed 
in colors for $1.00. BACON OTTO PRESS, 
Westboro, Massachusetts. 

BOOKPLATES! Samples 10. cents. 
Heraldic, P. O. Drawer 59, Calumet City, 
Illinois. 














Things to Eat 





HEAVY MAPLE SYRUP, $2.25 per gal. 
del. 3rd zone. Insured Parcel Post. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. CLIFFORD MER- 
RILL, Londonderry, Vermont. 

GOAT CHEESE—Pound 75c; three pounds 
$2. Prepaid. TWIN PINE FARM, Route 
1, Wantagh, New York. 

“PERFECT” French Dressing . made 
with only the finest quality OLIVE OIL. 
Ask your favorite grocer or buy direct from 
THE “PERFECT” FRENCH DRESSING, 











60 East Street, Wrentham, Mass. 40c post- 
paid. eee —s 
FANCY VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, 
$2.50 gallon delivered third zone. ALFRED 


JENNE, Windsor, Vermont. 





Where to Stay 





KINDNESS COUNTS! Will board elderly 
people permanently. Good food, modern 
rooms, five minutes to everything. Moderate 
terms. MRS. NELLIE M. PEABODY, 17 
Roxbury Court, Keene, New Hampshire. 
BEMIS CAMPS for a vacation in the White 
Mountains. See page 40. 

THE HITCHING POST. In the shadow 
of Mt. Mansfield. Swimming, fishing, hiking. 
Comfortable rooms. Home cooking. Moderate 
rates. MRS. RALPH POST, Waterbury 
Center, Vermont. 


NORWICH, 











VERMONT—One mile from 

Hanover, New ~ en and Dartmouth 

College. rooms to rent. SARAH HAZEN. 
GREEN SHADOWS 

Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a 

vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 


CROSS ROADS INN, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Grout, Breakfast — Luncheon — Dinner. 
Catering to special parties by appointment. 
Guest rooms by the month, week, or day. 
New Hampshire League of Arts and Crafts, 
Boston Road, Route 12, Tel. 464, Keene, 
New Hampshire. _ — 

WORLD'S FAIR GUESTS, private Chris- 
tian home; $1 person; five minutes to Fair; 
make reservations. H. GRAUL, 42-27 Union 
St.. Flushing, New York. 

“THE FIRS” — Restful, Colonial house. 
Good food. Modern conveniences. Limited 
number of guests for summer. Mrs. M. Allen 
Rice, Rochester, Mass. R. F. D. 1 

















Robert Strong Woodward 





(Continued from page 23) 


Road,” “October Flame,” 
“The Mountain Shoulder,” 
land Heritage.” 


“Contentment,” 
and “New Eng- 


Many of Mr. Woodward's paintings are 
included in notable public collections such 
as Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts 
State College, Springfield Art Museum, 
Syracuse Museum of Fne Arts, Art Gallery, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., and Forbes Library, 
Northampton, Mass. 

For the February 1938 Exhibit of the 
Springfield Art League the judges chose 
Mr. Woodward's painting of “The Old 
House and Young Trees,” while at the 
1939 exhibit of “Future Forefathers” at the 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, his canvas 
“From a Mountain Farm” was selected. 

The Contemporary American Art Exhibit 
at the New York World's Fair included Mr. 
Woodward's “New England Impression” 
shown in the May, 1939, issue of YANKEE. 

Three of Mr. Woodward's paintings are 
owned in Hollywood. “Dooryard Elm” is 
in the home of George Burns and Gracie 
Allen. “The Golden Slope” 
of Beulah Bondi, 
“North Window” 
Krasna, scenario writer. 

Mrs. Arthur D. Potter of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, is the owner of the painting 


is the property 
while 
Norman 


screen actress, 


belongs to 


of her own beautiful home, 
old New 


architectural points. 


noted among 
England buildings for its fine 


Mr. Woodward's former studio and home 
were located in Buckland near the Shelburne 
Falls line but a disastrous fire leveled the 
buildings to the ground. Following this loss 
Mr. Woodward purchased a home which 
had formerly belonged to the village black- 
smith of Buckland 


smith shop with necessary changes has be- 


The adjoining black- 


come an interesting and most efficient studio, 
with its wide floor boards, great overhead 
The large bel- 
lows formerly used to fan the flames for the 


beams and huge fireplace. 
forge is now used in connection with the 
fireplace. 

The many windows of the house and 
studio frame views of the deep mountain 
valley, sharply dropping below the “upper- 
street” location of the buildings which are 
connected after the New England manner 

Many of Mr. Woodward's most beautiful 
pictures are views from these various win- 
dows of his home, studies of unusual love- 
liness to be had without traveling far afield. 

The furnishings of the house and studio 
are typical of early New England and are 
arranged not only with the finest artistry but 
with the hand of one who deeply cares for 
them. The whole speaks of the beauty of 
simplicity. 
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Prof. LEWIS B. ALLYN 
MURDER 





(Continued from page 21) 


In announcing the new edition Prof. 
Allyn stated, “The need for care in 
selecting foods is greater today than 
ever before.” He further said concern- 
ing the booklet, “The basic idea of the 
pure food list is a constructive one and 
the book follows the best traditions 
of fair play and scientific endeavor,” 
which might also serve to describe the 
career of the professor himself. 

Falling in with the work started by 
the professor some years before was 
the passage of the Federal Food and 
Drug Act in 1906 which ultimately led 
the local Board of Health to draft the 
world-famous “Westfield Standard” of 
pure foods. In addition to Prof. Allyn 





2 |NDIAN(AVE LODGE 


AND OTTAGES 


On Beautiful Lake Sunapee 


A delightful family resort ideally sitvated 
among the pines. Good food prepared by 
excellent cooks. All land and water sports. 
Recreation Hall. 
70 rooms—53 with private 
Rates $4—$5.50 day. Selected “Mentele 
For Illustrated Booklet , write 
MA. G. Chase, Manager Box 118 


LAKE SUNAPEE-NEW HAMPSHIRE: 








THE REAL OLD CAPE COD 


bee some delightful summer weeks at Boundbrook 

ag a private guest home in Wellfieet. Private 

sailing, surf casting, nearby golf course, 

= at on the beach. Comfortable rooms, delicious 

home cooking Cape Cod at ite best. Open May to 

October. For ~y information one — write Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Remick, Wellfleet, 











RANGELEY TAVERN 


RANGELEY, MAINE 


Delicious food, the best of beds; moderate rates — 
ates reduced during June and July. 


@ American or European Plan. 
Ray L. Lisherness, Manager 


Box 1105A Rangeley, Maine 








BRICK STORE MUSEUM } 


Historical Museum and 
Works of Art by Maine Artists 








JULY and AUGUST 
Weekdays 10-5 
KENNEBUNK, MAINE—ROUTE 1 





Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years 
Write jor Free bookle: 
Samuel \. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
419 Beyiston S Besten. Mass. 
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Arthur 
T. Schoonmaker, school physician, who 
recenty retired; Luther H. Beals and 
William Porter. 

The standard, 


the board also comprised Dr. 


claimed by leading 
authorities to be the most concise and 
all-embracing standard dealing with the 
purity of food products, reads as 
follows: 

“Foods shall not contain Alum, 
Benzoic acid or its salts, Boric acid or 
its salts, Copper, Formaldehyde, 
Formic acid or its salts, Hydrofluoric 
acid or its salts, Sulfurous acid or its 
salts, Saccharine, nor any other non- 
condimental preservative 

“Foods shall not be colored with 
Coal Tar Dyes nor with poisonous 
Vegetable Colors, nor be contaminated 
with filler, nor shall any substance be 
taken therefrom or added thereto so as 
to injuriously affect their 
strength or purity. 

“Foods shall be packed and sold 
under sanitary conditions and package 
goods shall bear no Dishonest Label 
nor labels 


quality, 


bearing Extravagant or 
Obscure Statements.” 

The large amount of publicity ac- 
corded the movement attracted the 
attention of Norman Hapgood, then 
editor of Collier’s Magazine, who insti- 
tuted a reform movement based on 
the local standard and later the work 
was carried on by the McClure pub- 
lications. When Prof. Allyn resigned 
from the Normal school faculty in 
1915 he stepped into full charge of 
the New England office of the Mc- 
Clure publications for which he had 
written articles for several years. 


During late years Prof. Allyn turned 
his attention to many other phases of 


research, his pure food campaign 
having greatly reduced the impurities 
in food manufacture. 


vealed 


Information re- 
during the recent investiga- 
was to the effect that he had been 
assisting the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation in some of its cases, but this 
was later denied. 


tion 


He did conduct analytical and ex- 
perimental work for numerous govern- 
ment however, 


few weeks before 


agencies, and only a 
his death testified 
Commission 
against a well-known institute. 

He: had 


quantity of 


for the Federal Trade 


recently exposed a large 
imitation bonded liquor 
seized by Federal agents. 


Few people, even some of his inti- 
mate friends, realized the scope of his 
achievements and were unaware of 
the color and adventure that marked 
his varied career. His work carried 
him into many fields of research, 
but in such a quiet and unobtrusive 
manner, that its true importance was 
not fully revealed until a murderer’s 
bullet cut short his existence and sent 
investigators on the trail of his activi- 
ties in the hope that through his lab- 
oratory connections some clew might 
be uncovered that would lead to the 
identification of his assailant. 

A note of mystery crept into the 
case when it was indicated that the 
professor was on the verge of a revo- 
lutionary discovery concerning a con- 
centrated food, sought by chemists the 
world over for many years. Certainly 
his experiments in this direction were 
not recently conceived as he had worked 
on a similar process during the World 
War for the Russian government. 

That he was reaching a solution to 
some important question was definitely 
established a few weeks prior to his 
untimely death when he announced 
during a talk before a local club that 
he was on the eve of an important dis- 
covery. Whether he referred to a con- 
centrated food or some other innova- 
tion in his pure food research may 
never be known. 

Such a discovery would be of the 
utmost critical 
period with most of the European 


importance at this 


nations engaged in a great Second 
World War and with this country pre- 
paring for a similar eventuality. 


“With feelings of deep regret the Men's 
Club of the Second Congregational Church 
now records the passing of one of its dis- 
tinguished members, our esteemed first presi- 
dent, Lewis B. Allyn, who died May 7 

“He served our club faithfully as president 
from 1904 to 1907 and his devoted interest 
in the welfare of our club never dimmed as 
the years passed. 

“His death is a great loss, not only to our 
club, but to our church, city, state and the 
country at large. 

“Because we all realize the benefits which 
our club derived from the services of this 
public spirited brother and because of the 
warm personal feelings inspired in our 
hearts by his unselfish life, be it: 

“Resolved that we inscribe upon our rec- 
ords this tribute to his memory that all may 
know and appreciate his splendid upright 
character, his many kind deeds, and the 
respect and esteem in which he was held by 
all our members. 

“That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the bereaved family of our departed brother, 
assuring them of our sincere sympathy in 
their present sorrow, and may these words 
of appreciation and high regard be a solace 
in the years to come. 








